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ca. be discontinued without the payment of all 


‘auuaicat‘ons, to insure attention, must be 


criticise than to execute. 


of attention and admiration, though not so much 


their accommodation, they were naturally in 
clined to exhibit a high state of gratification 


stances of unbecoming obtuseness. 
less“ Carolinian™ 


statistics. “This is very shocking. 


statistical romance is yet in its infancy. Every- 
thing is not to be expected of one artist; and in 
this branch, as in all others, it is much easier to 


In its time this work of art excited a good deal 


we think, as its genius merited. The southerners 
are notoriously a polite people; and when any 
individual had exerted himself to this extent, in 
turning over everything in creation generally for 


But we are sorry to say that even in these same 
southern states there have been individual in- 
A grace- 
has had no more patriot- 
ism than to come out in print, and make himself 
and his readers quite merry over Mr. Fisher's 
It is alto- 
gether the most inexcusable thing we ever heard 
of the South; and the worst of the matter is, | blue sky, with the green forests and the broad 
that the thankless creature is really very witty 
in his way,—writes a clear, graceful, nonchalant 


should not our own females be qualified to fill 
such places ¢ 

I would suggest that a portion of the money 
appropriated for educational purposes, should be 
applied to instructing a large number of girls 
, | now in the public schools in any and all of those 
employments which seem proper and available 
as a means of support. The city has nobly fur- 
nished a college where poor boys may receive 
that instruction necessary to fit them for the 
- | duties of life. Why should the same advantage 
.|be denied to females? I would not refuse to 
those who wish it, instruction in the medieal 
or any other profession,—but the number of 
those physically and mentally fitted for these 
studies is, and always must be, limited. What 
is wanted is relief for the mass. To the male 
artisans, who must, if such a scheme prove suc- 
cessful, give place to the females, 1 would say,— 
Go, cultivate the soil, in the far West, under the 


earth around you : expand, body and mind, to that 
measure of a man which your Almighty Creator 


ped. His duty in such a case is not to take the 
paper froro the office or person with whom the paper is left, but 


style, and kicks over every one of Mr. Fisher's 
statistical fortifications, with an apparent ease 
and an impudent freedem which, considering the 
gravity of the subject, are really appalling. 

Hear the wretch in his introduction : 

From the National Era, June 7, 1849. 

“ The disparity in the wealth and prosperity, the 
population and progress, of the northern and south- 
ern states, has been the standing topic of remark 
for a quarter of a century. The Tourist has noted 
it in his memorandum-book ; the Statesman has 
deplored it in strains of eloquence; the Political 
Economist has essayed to account for it; even the 
most unobserving traveler, who passes from one 
section to the other, is forcibly struck with the im- 
mense supcriority.of the North over the South, inall 
the elements of social advancement. Northern 
men have reminded us of it; southern men have 


heaviest upon the poorest. Any 


face of the poor.” And here I 
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“KEY TO UNCLE TOMS CABLN." 


We are permitted to copy in advance the fol- 
lowing chapter from Mrs. Stowe’s forthcoming 
work—*A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
way the key fits the lock will show conclusively 
who has found the live * Uncle Tom” and the 
real “ Cabin.” 


THR STATISTICAL ROMANCE: 

A NEW SPECIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

A celebrated and graceful female writer, in a 
work addressed to her own sex, gave this direction 
for ladies’ conversation: that it oughtalways to be 
intended either to support principles or to relate 
facts. A lively reviewer of the authoress pro- 
fessed himself at first sight exceedingly alarmed 
at the restrictions thus likely to be laid on the 
graceful fancies, and various poetic licenses, 
which, as he intimates, give the great zest to the 
coriversation of his fair friends. He stated that 
he was greatly concerned till, turning to an- 
other part of the work, he read certain statistics, 
which the lady presented as facts, and which 
were 80 agreeably diversified and enlivened by 
poetic fancy as to bear not the slightest resem 
blance to the given documents which he had 
been accustomed to class under this head. And 
he remarks, with an air of infinite relief, that he 


has discovered that « lady's facts may have as 
much poetry in them as any of Tom Moore’s son- 


nets, and of course be quite as agreeable. 


In like manner, in our American wilds, where 


all manner of exuberant vegetation is sprout- 
ing, the old grim science of statistics is becoming 
a work of genial art,—in fact a branch of the 
fictitious, often conducted with the most grace- 
ful ingenuity and address. 

An eminent and very elegant example of this 
new species of literature, is a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1849 bs; Mr. Fillwovud Fisher, ontitled 
“the North and the South,” or, as we should 
characterize it, ‘ A Statistical Romance of South- 
ern Life ; a work displaying fully as much tal- 
ent as Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, although in an- 
other line. It is, like that, a comparison of the 


“happy valley,” by which he means the state of 


slavery, with the rough-and-tumble of the real 
world without,—by which is understood a life of 
freedom. The only difference between the two is, 
that the doctor's work is brought out by figures 
of rhetoric and Mr. Visher’s by figures of arith- 
metic. 


Mr. Fisher's statistical romance clearly makes 


out the following results. Should any reader be 
inclined to stare at them, let him hold his peace 
nevertheless, for it is all proved in figures which 
“ cannot lie.” 

The first point established is, that the north- 
ern and free states are, in point of material 
wealth and prosperity, poorer than the southern 
and slave states. Under this head he proves the 
following particulars : 

That Maryland is richer than Massachusetts. 

That Virginia is richer than New York. 
That Kentucky is richer than Ohio. 


Also, that Virginia is the richest and most pros- 


perous state in the world ! 


By the same sort of statistics, he proves that 
the state of morals in the slave states is decidedly 
superior to the state of morals in the freo states. 
That as there is less poverty so there is less vice 
All this is supported by pauper 
reports, police reports, prison reports, and every 
kind of reports, with every variety of figure, from 
one to a million ; and lest round numbers should 
not avail to produce a realizing impression, he 
sums up the whole subject with the following 


of every sort. 


striking specimen-fact : 


“ Now, throughout the greater part of Virginia 


and Kentucky, pauperism is almost unknown. 


passed some time ago the poor-honse of Camp- 
bell county, Ky., on the opposite side of the river, 
And I have 
known a populous county in Virginia to have but 


and there was not a solitary inmate. 


one.” 


And also the following graphic picture of the 
state of the working classes in Massachusetts 


and New York: 


“When pauperism extends to the class that are 
able to labor, it is evident that the wages of labor 
are reduced to the cost of subsistence, And hence 
the whole class must be subjected to the melan- 
choly and terrible necessity of working, rather to 
avoid the poor-house, than of bettering their condi- 
tion; and the pauper in an alms-house is a slave, 
Ife works under a master, and receives nothing but 
And there are already in New York 


a subsistence. 


admitted, lamented, apologized for it—all, in turn, 
have used it to ‘ point a moral or adorn a tale.’ 
“Men had imagined, on the one hand, that in 
traveling through the free states they almost every- 
where saw the spires of the village church rise up 
before them, surrounded by fruitful ficlds and 
farms, and a busy, thriving, happy people, enjoying 
a degree of wealth and prosperity unrivaled in the 


designed you to be: cramped a lifetime in a fac- 
tory, you only become a miserable dwarf. 

Those who examine the sul:ject, cannot fail to 
see that one great cause of the increasing wretch- 
edness among the lower classes is the present 
enormous rate of rent, the burden of which falls 


the trouble to ascertain the rate of interest which 
some of these colony-houses yield their owners 
upon the money they cost, will get a very practical 
illustration of what is meant by “ grinding the 


other suggestion: Let some of our benevolent 
capitalists (and it is the pride of our city to own 
many such) build a row of houses for poor fami- 
lies; plain, but with every convenience for com- 
fort, cleanliness, and ventilation. 
select the tenants, and charge such rates as will 
yield four or five per cent. upon the cost. 
difference between this and the rate the money 
would yield if invested in railroad scrip or bank 


one who will take 


would make an- 


Let Mr. Pease 


The 


history of the world. They thought they saw the 
smoke rise from the engine pipes, or the furnaces, 


wheel which gave motion to the machinery. 


to the fancy to be studded with masts and whitened 
with sails, or lined with steamers. 
supposed themselves transported from city to city, 
from state to state, with the speed of the winds. 

“On the other hand, when they crossed over to 
the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line, objects 
began to be dwarfed and distorted by the same ca- 


an aspect of desolation in comparison with the free 
states. In some places, particularly upon the sea- 
board of Virginia and the Carolinas, large counties 
and districts, which have been settled for genera- 
tions, appeared to the forlorn and fainting traveler 
entirely destitute of towns and villages, where the 
accommodations of ‘ mine inn,’ and the attentions 
of ‘mine host,’ might have solaced him for the 


of a thousand manufactories ; or heard the water- 
In 
certain localities near the sea-shore, at the head of 
bays or upon the large rivers, splendid cities would 
spring up, teeming with hundreds of thousands of 
people ; their harbors and river sides would appear 


In fine, they 


pricious fancy which had magnified and illumi- 
nated those farther north. Cities began to dwindle 
and disappear ; the towns grew meager and dilap- 
idated in appearance ; and the whole country wore 


stock, will be a richer donation to the cause of 
suffering humanity than it possibly could prove, 
if devoted in any other way. In such an expe- 
riment it would be well to give the preference to 
those families dependent upon female labor for 
their support. 

If these remarks seem to you worthy a place 
in your valuable paper, it will gratify one who 
has the welfare of her suffering sisters very much 
at heart. Woman. 


_—----s@ - 


THE PRISON-HOSPITAL. 


It is well for those who are happy and in safe 
circumstances, to take a look occasionally even 
into such a place as the Prison-Hospital. The 
dark side of life ought not to be separated from 
the light. And if we would ever practically 
help the sinful and outcast, we must know some- 
thing of them. 

Thad been preaching last Sunday in one of 
the wards, when, as we passed up through, the 
doctor pointed me out a young girl sitting by one 


2. 


fatigues of his journey. In passing along the high- 
ways, as they are called, he attracted universal ob- 
servation, as if the visits of the stranger, like those 
of angels, were ‘few and far between.’ What is 
more strange, this mirage, for so we must now call 
it, was universal and bewildered and misled equal- 
ly northern men and southern men, foreigners and 
natives. Even the census-takers and assessors of 
property, the geographers and chroniclers of pass- 
ing events, were not free from its influence, but 
made out tables, and charts, and maps, all going to 
confirm the public mind in preconceived opinions. 
But the race of this figment of the brain, this 
chimera, which has been generated by a combina- 
tion of Yankee conceit and presumption, with 
southern modesty and self-abasement, is now forever 
exploded and cast to the winds, by the gooa mgnt 
arm of one man, who has remained free from the 
infatuation. Mr. Eilwood Fisher utterly denies, 
and to his own satisfaction disproves, the alleged 
superiority of the North over the South, in wealth 
and prosperity; and I observe that southern jour- 
nals, printed on northern types and paper, have re- 
published the lecture of Mr. F., with comments 
showing the ecstatic frame of mind of their editors 
at the discovery of this great truth—a truth, by the 
way, of which they have a thousand times denied 
the existence. The achievements of Don Quixote 
become tame besids the Mereulean labor of Mr. 
Fisher ; and I know of nothing in the way of literary 
daring to eompare to it, unless it be the Treatise of 
Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, in which he at- 
tempts to controvert the existence of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte !” 


not speak a word of English. 


in one face out of a hundred. 


the old accents, and answered : 
“ From the Rhine-land.” 
Had she father or mother * 
“Na; doed for many gears.” 
No relatives in the city ! 

oo No.” 

No friends or acquaintances ? 
“No not one—ganz einzig ! 


T learned afterwards, more 
The same old sad story which 
acted over here in New York. 


Louis. 


What could anybody expect from a man who 
treats so solemn a subject with such unbecoming 
levity? Accordingly we are not in the least 
surprised to find him pulling about among Mr. 
Fisher's statistics in a most indecorous and un- 
ceremonious manner. Ile saucily remarks, that 
having gone to one of Mr. F.’s principal sources 
of reference, ‘ Pitkin’s Statistics,” he finds the 
statistics all there safe enough, the only differ- 
ence being that they apply to exactly the oppo- 
site side of the question. If such remorseless 
proceedings are to be allowed in the treatment 
of works of art, what is to become of the whole 
field of statistical romancing generally ? 

Are artists to be allowed no liberties, without 
some impudent South Carolinian to rise up and 
inquire into matters in thiskind of way? If men 
are to be treated so, there will be no more sta- 
tistical romances written. The whole art will 
be strangled in its cradle. We hope this Caro- 
linian has thought on his ways before now, and 
will brush up his patriotism in time to “ save the 
Union.” 

The fact is that he does not understand the 
nature of the subject, and the new branch of lit- 
erature to which the work in question belongs. 
We perceive that it belongs toa field which is 
destined yet to become very fruitful under the 
activity of the American mind. The maker of 
statistical tables may be called a mere mechan- 
ist. It is only the proper union of statistics with 
reasoning and theorizing that rises to the dignity 
of statistical romanee. Nevertheless we would 
by no means disparage the usefulness of the 
manufacture of statistical tables. It is a branch 
of industry which is receiving increasing atten- 
tion, and is very creditably executed. Any pol- 
itician who has any measure to carry, and any 
proposition to be proved in order to carry it, has 
only to issue his proposals, now-a-days, and sta- 


house. 


weeks, penniless and friendless, 
over to the Syphilitic Hospital. 


most of her ward. 


out. 


her friends. 





one in it. Tho young woman 
before spoken, who had won 


rence. 


last moments. 


sion of indomitable purpose. 
Poor girl! I said to myself, 


of the beds—a German girl, he said, who could 


man face—I should have known it anywhere— 
clear, speaking complexion, flaxen hair, and a 
light, dancing blue eye, with such a simple, hon- 
est, affectionate expression, as you would not see 


German, where she was from. The tears gushed 
to her eye, and she checked a sob, as she heard 


replied, and burst into tears, bitterly. 


the ocean alone, to join a relative—an auntin St. 
Louis. Her fellow-passengers had directed her 
to a German Gasthaus, and there she intended to 
stay until she could find out how to get to St. 
The agents of one of the bad houses 
were on the look-out, and persuaded her to come 
to another boarding-house, on promise of cheap- 
er board. The poor simple girl believed every 
one as honest as herself, and was beguiled to the 
Without friends or help, her money fast 
going, the result is easily guessed. 
short, bitter life, from which she could only res- 
cue herself by the aid of the police. 


spoke of her as a simple, true-hearted woman, 
notat all hardened and brutalized, as were the 


I left the means and the order for her to be 
taken at once to Mr. Pease’s, when her time was 
With tho great number of applications 
continually sent in to him, there will be no difli- 
culty in securing a respectable quiet place for the 
girl, until she has earned money enough to join 


An event has occurred during the last week in 
the hospital, which has saddened almost every 


beauty, and by what perhaps affects this class as 
much as any traits—her disdainful pride and gen- 
erous impulses—has suddenly died. To me there 
was something sad beyond words in the occur- 
So young, and so in the flush of life, to 
die, without one old face of affection to cheer the 


Her face, even in death, had somethizg of the 
old character. The high, finely-furmed fore- 
head, the beautiful woman's head, with the long, 
wavy brown hair, the pure pale cheek, and the 
closed eye and small mouth set into that expres- 


bed-side; a short and bitter life for thee! 
sudden, heedless stumble, and then, forever after, 


or remembered. 
She seemed soon a different woman. 


driven her wildly on so long, was blown out 
She said little of the life she had passed through 


expression. 


kindness to others, and in a heroic endurance 


that they may be happy ?” 


poverty, nor bitter words from those much loved 


proud woman—burst from her eyes as she said 
- 1 can—I have.” She seemed, many thought 


for a moment. 


him. 


tion smoothing her last sad moments. 
I think all felt, as they stood by the bier of the 


there. Misguided, ungoverned, yet with some- 


walked deliberately over into damnation itself. 


such indomitable purpose, such heroism in en- 
durance, such strong keen sensibilities and affec- 
tions, had never come under their observation in 
the hospital. We could not but remember what, 
under happier surroundings, she might have 
been. (od deal mercifully with her! 


sobered by it all. Arrangements have been 
made, through Mr. Pease, to obtain a respecta- 
ble situation in a kind-hearted family for her, 
where she will remain, until after awhile she is 
returned to her New England home. 

What is especially needed for this penitentiary- 
hospitalis a body of Christian women to visit the 





4 genuine Ger- 


I asked her, in 


all alone!” she 


of her history. 
is forever being 
She had crossed 


It was a 


In three 
she was handed 
The doctors all 


of whom I have 
upon all by her 


as I stood by the 
One 


poor creatureshave been Roman Catholics. 
honor them for it. 
only one to touch the hearé of these outcasts. 


and love might be of infinite value. 


one. 


hospital. Has not Christ said of such efforts, 


my little ones, ye did it unto me /” CLL. 


ON THE REVELATION. 


To the Editors of The Independent. 


in this English dress. 
reasons, to be less disposed to receive it on credit 


original. 


notes taken at the time, merely premising tha 


of chapter 1, some eighty-six pages. Even with 


average sample of the whole performance. 


the work, mentions his havi 
spects of severe affliction—vor mehreren Jah 


von einer Krankheit ergriffen’ 


season of affliction.” 


who search the Scriptures. 


wiesen.” 


people, we were enabled to hold out the prospect 
of an honest support for her, and of a calm 
bome, where the Past would never be mentioned 


The 
storm of mad passion and anger which had 


but when she did speak, it was with the keen- 
ness of a suffering which is altogether beyond 
It seemed as if she sought most of 
all to express her peniicnce in mildness and 


One of us said to her, one day, that the best test 
of her repentance would be to ask herself wheth- 
er she could entirely forgive the friends who had 
treated her so contemptuously—* Could you pray 


And the tears—which neither disgrace nor 





BS, 1852. 
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, | durch die Siehenzahl der Gemeinden gegeben 


&e.” 


armel, is Ko.” 
Verse 5.—The parenthesis, ‘(Johannes verweil 
,| in Mittheilung der letzen Reden des Herrn in 


as indicated by 
Churches to which 
“ This is for: “ Die 
hinreichende Mannigfaltigkeit der Zustinde, die 
Grundlage der allgemeinen Anwendbarkeit, war 
The 
adequate variety of condition, the foundation of 
the general applicability, was supplied by the 


Same verse :—“ As here to the angels of the 
. | seven churches, so there to the bishop he gives 
instructions and reproofs, and shows him, for 
his own jastification, that the authority which 
he claimed is an unconditional one”—instead of, Who is there among us, who justly estimates | 
“ As here to the angels of the seven churches, so 
there he addresses reproofs to the bishop, and 
puts him on his defense, zie/t win zur Veraatwor- 
, | tung; the authority which he claims, in Anspruch 
nor the severest physical pain, and utter destitu- 
tion and hopelessness, could force from the 


at this time, a truly penitent woman, and the 
more hopefully so, as her chance for life was so 
good. But her disease took a sudden turn, and 
it was evident her shattered body could not long 
hold up under the terrible suffering. There was 
never, through it all, a complaint or a flinching 
She prayed much to herself: 
but it was a sad thought to us all that on her 
last day, when she begged for the chaplain or the 
doctors whom she knew, to pray with her, they 
were all accidentally absent, and there, was no 
one to utter a petition, except those around her, 
who perhaps feared to pray. She asked much 
for her “ father,” and seemed to dwell on the old 
home days: she longed for a forgiving word from 
But the stern old man never came or 
wrote, and the daughter he had so coldly cast 
out, died among strangers—a prostitute’s affec- 


, | Areise seiner Jiinger bei diesen Verheissungen init 
besonderer Vorliebe—In communicating the Lord's 
last discourses within the circle of His disciples, 
John dwells on these promises with special pre- 
dilection),’ is thus disposed of: “and some of 
which have been preserved by John in his last 
diseomrses.”-—The remainder of that paragraph 
—or rather so much of it as Mr. F. attempts; for 
the last sentence disappears altogether—is in the 
same free and easy style. Then, at the begin- 
ning of the next paragraph, “ And the first-born 
from the dead,” for “der Todten, of the dead,” 
the translator restores a reading, which his 
author expressly censures and rejects. 

Verse 6.—“The corresponding word kings in 
verse 10 shews farther, that the kingdom is used 
in a passive, not an active signification ;” instead 
of: “notin the passive, but in the active sense 
— nicht im passiven, sondern im activen sinne’—a 
distinction, on which the whole interpretation 
depends. 
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It has been Zemarked above, that i 
for an experiment of this kind to be 
Since those words were cor mitted to pa 












quarter, which prove that other men had already’ 
come to the same conviction. The approving 
expressions drawn forth by the first of this series 


somewhat more at large on two or three points 
on which information has been requested. But | 
the space originally designed for several others, 
perbaps of cyual importance, bas thus been occu- 


pied. 


the civil and religious freedom which form the 
glory of our native land, and knows the history 
of those times in which their foundations were 
laid amidst persecution and blood, who does not 
admire the bold republican reformers of the 
‘| south who have 60 energetically burst through 
2| the obstacles of their education, their state of 
society, and the numerous and powerful in- 
fluences of their opponents, until they have 
brought themselves in direct conflict with the 
papal power, which in past ages governed al- 
most the world, and still sways a mighty though 
a most perverse, cruel and detestable scepter 
over a large portion of Europe and Ameriaa! 
Who does not desire to have a hand in the de- 
fense of those principles which the Gospel indi- 
cates, which constitute our own happiners, and 
which, by our examplo excited, all men desire? 
The patriots of New Granada must not be left 
to struggle alone. They are few, their country 
is feeble, but they make up in magnanimity aad 
the inestimable value of their cause, what they 
want in numbers, expericnce and means. ‘They 
ask for the approbation and countenance of the 
countrymen of Washington. Let them have 
not only these, but our active assistance. They 
open their ports and rivers to our ships, and 















letters have been received from more than onda 


of articles, have induced the. writer to touch ; siace have won the B i 


unfortunate, that a generous heart lay cold 
thing heroic and striking even inits faults. Her 
sin an intense pride, under which, rather than 


submit to a fancied humiliation, she would have 


The physicians all agreed that a character of 


It will not be out of place to add that the girl 
who was so kind to the dying one seems herself 


distinctions drawn above, that Onkelos and Jo- 
nathan have not given precisely the right ren- 


and Jonathan have given substantially, de 


richtig,” &c. 

Verse 8.—“The expression of affirmation in 
two words, Yea, Amen, serves &e.,” for, “in two 
languages— Sprachen.” And on the same page, 
“eine zeit long—for a time” becomes “ for a long 
time.” 

Verse 9.--“‘In regard to tho order here, the 


in immediate connection with it the kingdom, 
the state of exaltation: and then the patience 
will be thought of with an emphatic N. B., be- 
cause the contrast presented by it to the natural 
connection between the tribulation and the king- 
dom of Christ has been torn asunder, and the 
bitterly won fruits of the former reaped.” Let 
not the reader suspect Hengstenberg of anything 


generously offer us a large share in the natural 


Same verse.— It is further evident, from the 


dering at Ix. 19 : 6;” instead of, “ that Onkelos 


Sache nach, precisely the right rendering—ganz 


tribulation, the state of humiliation, has placed 


sick. Why are there not Protestant “ Sisters of 
Charity”? So far as we know, the only ladies 
who have attempted to do good among these 
We 
A woman’s influence is the 


To one of their own sex they will reveal their 
sad-historics, and in this time of their weakness 
and solitude, good words of Christian sympathy 
Tt will not 
be an agreeable work, or a happy work for any 
Still, surely there are some who will think 
it worth all sacrifice to be the means of saving 
but one of those, whom society has cast out as 
hopeless, and whose last chance of the slightest 
good influence is, probably, in the wards of this 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these 


FAIRBAIRN'S TRANSLATION OF HENGSTENBERG 


Though the first volume of this-work was re- 
printed in this country several months ago, I am 
not aware that there has yet been any exposure 
of its real character—an exposure certainly de- 
manded by justice to Hengstenberg, as well as 
to those who think they make /is acquaintance 
Happening, for certain 


than the very respectable name of its author 
might have seemed to justify, | was thus led to 
institute a somewhat careful comparison with the 
The result of this examination I would 
now indicate by means of a few extracts from 


the following specimens of translation are selected, | now think of any piece of work quite so discre- 
all of them, from the preface, and the exposition 


in that compass J find marked more than double 
the number of inaccuracies equally gross, to say 
nothing of inelegancies and loose renderings 
without number; but these will suffice as an 


In the very first paragraph of the preface, 
Hengstenberg, while explaining the origin of 
been ‘several 
years ago taken sick at a tigf® in other re- 


ren in einer auch sonst fiir mich schwerer Zeit 
So simple a mat- 
ter as this Fairbairn succeeds in rendering 
unintelligible, thus: “ Several years ago, I was 
visited with what was, in other respects, a heavy 


“ The title,” says Fairbairn in the third para- 
graph, “shows that this work is intended for all 
The remarks con- 
tain little of a grammatical nature”’—a strange 
announcement for a Hengstenberg to make in 
any work of the kind. Buthesaysnosuch thing 
—only, that “everything of that sort—a«al/es 
Sprachliche—is thrown into the Notes” -at the, 
foot of the page— ist in die Anmerkungea ver- 


That will do for the preface; let us turn to 


so perfectly senseless. What le says is: “dann 
wird noch der Geduld gedacht, mit einem nach- 
driichlicken N. B., weil das Gegentheil derselben 
den nattrlichen Zusammenhang xzeischen der 
Triibsal und dem Reiche Christi zerreissen und 
der saver tvworbenen Friichte der ersteren berauben 
wiirde--s9 patience again is thought of with an 
emphatic N. B., because the opposite of that,” -— 
impatiente—‘ would sever the natural connec- 
tion between the tribulation and the kingdom of 
Christ, and rob”--the sufferer—‘ of the bitterly 
earned fruits of the former.” Then, a little be- 
low on the same page, “ Through the tribulation 
the kingdcm is pervaded with the patience of 





Christ, Ol “ Durch ae wrangsat seniage sich 
das Ko#® reich mit der Geduld Jesu hindurch— 


All thrbugh the tribulation the kingdom fights 
its way with the patience of Jesus.” 

Verse 16 —“ There (Is. 49 : 2) the servant of 
the Lord Christ says,” &c., for “der Knecht Guttes, 
Christus, sagt—the servant of God, Christ,” &e. 

Verse 17.—“ Die ziirnende Majestit, ziirnende 
Heri lichkeit—wrathfal majesty, wrathful glory,” 
is disguised into, “glorious majesty, burning 
glory,’ and “the fire of the divine anger, des 
gottlichen zornes” (1g. 6.) into “fire on the gold- 
en altar”! 

For the sake of type and patience we simply 
mention, without adducing examples, as another 
intolerable vice of this book, that its author is in 
, | the constant habit, and that without the slightest 
warning or notification, of leaving out sentences 
and parts of sentences, notes and parts of notes, 
just as often as the whim takes him, or whenever 
he perceives a difliculty that he knows not even 
how to twist, or a statement that offends his 
t | sense of what is fitting.* Altogether, we cannot 


ditable, that ever came in our way from onc hav- 
-| ing any pretensions to scholarship. We should 
say that Mr. F. must be neaily as ignorant of 
the elements of German, as he certainly is of the 
most essential dutics of a translator. 

New York. L. 

* Since the above was written the second volume has 


appeared, from the preface to which we learn, that Mr. 
F. has left some things, of which he doce not approve. 


_ NEW GRANADA.—No, HH. 


LY THEODORE DWIGHT. 


Inter‘ropical climates have operated unfavor- 
ably to the progress of society in two ways: 
Ist, Py rendering Jabor and forceast in a great 
measare unnecessary to subsistence ; and 2d, by 
weakening and disqualifying for exertion. Our 
good men, however, who have been, thoroughly 
trained under cur best influences, would go to 
such regions with strong counteracting powers 
in their own breasts. They would have a sense 
of duty to God and man, and a love of doing 


noble sight, hitherto never seen, of civil and re- 


riches of their soil, through its innumerable cli- 
mates. Let us select such a warm-hearted, lib- 
eral band of freemen for our special friends, 
appreciate in time the advantages offered us by 
-| the peculiar situation and nature of their terri- 
tory, and not only meet their friendly advances 
with corresponding feelings of kindness and 
brotherhood, but do something to cement the 
bonds of attachment, by sending some of cur 
best men, and women too, to take part and lot 
with them, in the splendid regions which Provi- 
dence has plainly marked out for the theater of 
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unassisted and ia the faco of powerful opposi- 
tion. When we consider the difference of hav- 
ing the Bible and of being without it, it may 
well warm our zeal and excite our spirit to un- 
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« $50,000 FOR TE WEST.” 


The appeal came to the churches. True the 
year was just closing, and unsettled bills were 
pouring in from all directions, but the demand 
was 2n urgent one, the advantages to be gained 
by the donation incalculable, and the time short 
for a decision. 

“What can I do?’ said Mary Stitchwell, as 
she listened to the earnest request of her pastor, 
that ‘iis call for aid should not pass unheeded. 
Mary was a seamstress ; from the early light of 
the morning until the hours had stretched far 
into the night, she plied the needle for the eup- 
port of herself and widowed mother ; but Mary 
was a Christian, and a benevolent one, too. The 
calls of charity were not an unwelcome sound 
to her ear, and they were always met with a 
cheerful face if she had not the ability to relieve 
them. “What can 1 do?’ again said Mary, and 
by an act of self-denial, not an unusual thing 
for her, another gift was added to the fund fast 
accumulating for the Western churches. We 
know thereare rivers whose waters flow together, 
yet each retains its original color, in the great 
stream of benevolence flowing westward. 
not the little rill of Mary Stitchwell's generosity 
shine with a brighter gleam than the more co- 
pious waters grudgingly or carelessly given ? 

“What may I give ?’ said General Noble, for 
God had prospered him, and in the hour of pros 
perity he was not unmindful of the bounteous 
Giver. There are many who sit upon the high 
places of the earth that never raise their eyes to 
Him who sustains them there; many whose 
hands, overflowing with blessings, are still out- 








something great for tho future good of mankind. 

It is natural to wish that a colony of our 
countrymen might be formed in one of those 
intertropical climates which many persons sup- 
pose unfriendly and even ruinous to a spirit cf 
energy and enterprise. Is there not reason to 
believe, that a fair experiment might prove, that 
evangelical republicanism has innate vigor enough 
to triumph over the enervating influenses of 
such climates, and to exhibit to the world the 





ligious liberty flourishing at the equator as well as 
in the temperate zone? Nay, is there not room 
to hope, that, with all the light and means now 
in our churches, a well planned colony, well 
conducted, might grow with a rapidity and 
fruitfulness proportioned to the luxuriance of na- 
ture in those regions where everything but man 
transcends in beauty and fertility? Our citi- 
zens who have taken up their residence in hot 
climates, either for traffic or philanthropy, have 
usually sustained the test without failing ; and 
a larger number might vindicate some of the 
loveliest regions on earth from the reproach of | 
being countries 
‘‘ Where only man is vile.” 

The truth is, that in many places near or on 
the cquator, and at the ocean level, the heat is 
far less severe than many persons imagine, ing | 
tempered by breezes or other counteracting causes: 
It has heen conjectured, and with apparent 
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gland had landed as far south as they intended, 
the results on themselves and their descendants 
would probably have been lamentable, because 
the severe climate and arid svil of New Ply- 
mouth gaye them the hard practical lessons ne- 
cessary to make them industrious, economical, 
patient, jadicious and inventive. But we North 
Americans have now lived long enough to learn 
the value, the indispensable necessity of practic- 
ing after the model of our ancestors ; and there is 
strong reason to hope that men might be found 
who have actually learned the great lesson, to 
appreciate the importance of instructing other 
families of our fellow-men the great truth, and 
to feel that the duty of performing the task so- 
lemnly rests upon themselves. 

We have the powerful influence of our nation- 
al example on the world, and the calutary effects 
of the preaching and practice of our missionaries, 
whether they have gone alone or in small par- 
tics. We have yet to see what can be done by a 
body of men, trained in all our best habits and 
principles, and properly actuated by philanthro- 
py, can do as a colony, advantageously posted. 
Opportunities are now offered our countrymen 
to establish North Amcrican colonies in New 
Granada, with perhaps as many advantages as 
could be desired in any foreign country. We may 
goin any numbers, and be received with kind- 
nesg and favor. Land will be given to each in- 
dividual, there will be a long exemption from all 


invasion), and there we may choose such cli- 
mates as we please ; fur the public lands, at the 
disposal of the government, are abundant and 
almost everywhere. Beside these, there are vast 
estates, abounding in the richest vegetable and 


to give or sell on the easiest terms. 





good, forcible enough to overcome the love of 
sloth, and able to incite and direct them to 
exertion when not impelled by necessity. At 
the came time it is to be hoped that they would 
be intelligent enough to avoid much of the de- 


themselves desire and ask for. 


| satisfaction of opening his hand and distributing 


| grasped the “ quarter” 





reason, that if the Pilgrim Fathers of New En- 


taxes, and fiom military duty (except in cases of | 


mineral productions, whose proprietors are ready | western states. The plan for doing this we pre- 


Let us contemplate the results which would 4d few suggestions. 
follow the efforts which our countrymen now. 
have an opportunity to make, by lending their 
aid to the New Granadans, in such ways as they | redeemed it from the charge of being a mere 


and Massachusetts about one hundred thousand 
persons in this condition, about an equal number 
occasionally so, and they are increasing at the rate 
of two hundred per cent., whilst the whole popula- 
tion does not increase twenty per cent. inten years. 
In Cincinnati, the number of paupers, permanent 
and occasional, already amounts to two thousand.” 

Well, there's hope for the free states still. 
One hundred thousand slaves in Massachusetts 
and New York, and that number continually in- 
creasing, is a signof promise. They may get to 
be as rich and prosperous as any slave state yet! 

In the same connection Mr. Fisher also proves 
that there is less danger of popular commotion 
and insurrection, and a more tranquil state of 
society generally, and less appeal to Lynch law, 
and other such unpleasant irregularities, in the 
slave states than in the free. 

In reviewing Mr. Fisher's creation, we must 
say, that when he comes to treat on the subject 
of education and general literature, he is not 
equal to himself. Here he pursues a course 
which, though ingenious, we cannot regard as. 
purely artistic. He admits the deficiency of edu- 
cational privileges at the South, and contents 
himself with asserting that he has a system of 
oral and social instruction which is greatly supe- 
rior to the northern system of Common Schouls. 
This shows ingenuity in the management of his 
plot, but it is mot as well as he might have done 
He should first have deployed a brisk corps of 
statistics to ride over the whole field, horse and 
foot, and show incontrovertibly that the South 
had a dozen Common Sefools to one at the 
North; and then he could have brought in the 
superiority of the oral and social system, by way 
of climax. These little omissions show that the 





they are contrived 


the pier-table, sofa-table, 


Mason and Dixon’s line. 


any practical relief. 


such vast numbers. 


and many others, similar, 


of art. 





tistical tables can be got up as easily as dining 
tables, and, like them, can be made with “ exten- 
sion” arrangements, to cover more or less ground, 
according to the exigency of the party for whom 


We presume that in Washington we shall yet 
see the patent-cxtension-statistical-table-maker's 
advertisement in the same column with those of 


sion dining-table manufacturers, asa branch of 
the great cCABINET-MAKING business, which is said 
to be the most flourishing manufacture south of 


The wretched condition of the poorer class of 
females in New York is a subject which is at 
present exciting much attention and interest. 
But although there appears to exist a deep and 
general conviction of the magnitude of the evil, 
few suggestions have been offered which promise 
In endeavoring to enlarge 
the sphere of Woman's labor, it seems to be a 
mistake to direct her attention to science, in- 
stead of throwing open to her the innumerable 
arts which afford employment and subsistence to 
The art of engraving, for 
example, of designing patterns, of painting China, 


ter adapted to female than to male operatives. 
Woman's lively imagination, quiek perception, 
and delicate touch particularly qualify her to at- 
tain perfection in these and many other branches 
There are now in one establishment in 
New York two hundred girls employed in paint- 
ing China, nearly all of whom are French. Why 


the Contempt more bitter to thee than death! 
Hard for the warm, wild heart, so to meet with 
neglect and scorn from those who ought to have 
longest forgiven and loved. Thou hast paid a 
bitter penalty! A few years of pain and pas- 
sion and despair, and then the friendless, lonely 
death, among the outcasts of the prison-hospital. 
God be merciful to thee! 

I said she was friendless—but strange! affec- 
tion sprung up around her even there. There 
was a mild, quiet young woman in the same 
ward, who passed under the name of Caroline ; 
like herself, from a far-off New England village, 
who commenced at once, when the sick one was 
brought there, to take care of her. The other, 
in her proud way, rejected all the kind offers, 
and devoted all her little strength to watching 
with those who were sicker than she. At length, 
in one of her paroxysms, she sent for Caroline, 
and the latter received her message even with 
tears. From this time till her death, by day and 
by night, Caroline watched over her with a ten- 
derness s0 constant that the report went out in 
the hospital that they were sisters: and at last, 
the poor broker one died in the arms of her newly- 
found friend. The other seemed almost incon- 
solable; continually in tears. And when at 
length the corpse wasCarried out, she burst forth 





card-table and exten- 


For the Independent 


would seem even bet- | from the room, stopped. ers, and flinging 
aside the shroud, kissed nately the cold 

lips. eee 
The last hours 0: e ostitut y were redeemed 


by many good a Bs. 
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the exposition. 
beautiful remark: “ Er arbeitet in der Tiefe an 
léisst, bis wir innerlich die Forderung erhaltea ha- 


genusse erforderlich ist, und der Erfolg dient immer 
dem: in der Kiirze, zur Bestétigung—God is 


judgment we are called to enter into his salva- 
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are never pointed to the far-distant future; but | lished according to the best system that could be | more or less accessible to intellectual, moral and | the power Panes — whatever @ warm 
that the retributive justice of God agsinst sin, | devised. id see a community consisting | reliyious impressions made amon, jabitants oa oo ten aed ena = joyfully ° 
and his pity and compassion toward the wretehed, | of persons B together one by one by the | of any of-her former colonies. I¢ | @ that a Tata bi edged by one liberal h ay st 
tread closely on each others’ heels”—whieh is to | temptati alo pe, from all parts of the | severe censorship now pre ) as we Of | York, and the remaining forty thousand dollars, 
us, we confess, a more mysterious ground of | carth, and re ch other in their supe- | the press; but no one who esent | and even more, can be Faleed with perfect ease, 
thankfulness than “that, step by step, Sim is fol- | rior “ sucra fa but one united by iden- | feelings of the people jan last | by such a simultaneous and united effort. 
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ee ends. What confidence between the Congregational 


On the word shori’y of ch. 1:1 occurs this 





Heil und verderben, wenn er uns z. B. warten benefit of their fellow-men. 


ben durch seine Gerichte, die zu dem wahren Heils- 


working in the depth for salvation and destruc- 
tion, while He leaves us, for example, to weit 
until, by means of His judgments, we have at- 
tained the measure of inward growth that is 
requisite in order to the true enjoyment of salva- 
tion; and the result serves ever for the confirm- 
ation of the shord/y.” Fairbairn, thus :—“ He is 
secretly working for salvation and destruction, 
when he seems to us, perhaps, to be standing 
aloof; and only when by the execution of his 


tion, do we learn consequentially what is meant 
by the shortly.” Can it be that he felt himself 
shut up to some such dismal perversion by fail- 
ing to distinguish between Férderung and For- 
derung ?—Again in the same connection, just 


two sentences after: “God be praised that we | have alluded a 





bilitating influence of the climate upon their 
physical and mental powers, and accumulate 
wealth for the purpose of employing it for the 
When we consider 
how much less time, money and labor would be 
necassary, in such a part of the world, was he 
required to procure a comfortable eubsistence, 
and how much is done for the good of others by 
many individuals among us, who have at the 
same time to struggle against the obstacles 
created by our rigorous climates and often un- 
productive soils, we may form some estimate of 
the abilities of such a colony as we have in view, 
for the advancement of their own community to 
a high state of Christian refinement, and for the 
promotion of intelligence, virtue and happiness 
among all other communities within their reach. 
The rapid strides of California have been ad- 
mired, and justly, though they have been attend- 
ed with fearful evils, which for a time threaten- 
ed destruction to law, peace and existence. 
What a noble spectacle would be presented to 
the world, by a land in several respects far rich- 
er, if occupied only by men of the character wo 
d, from the beginning, estab- 


be a gift beyond estimation for its value. 


all her dependencies. Every good book publish 
ed in the Spanish language is an important ad 
dition to the scanty stock. Every successfu 


us and prepare the way for new and stronge 
exertions. 


means be limited to themselves. 


vent the free circulation among them of informa 
tion or influence from abroad. 
with her teventeen millions, 





however, it’ and 


In the first place, bovk+, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, adapted to interest, instruct and improve 
persons of every class, would be in general cir- 
culation in the country, furnished by our tract, he the means of securing nothing but such a 
and other societies; the Word of God, especially, fund, for such a purpose, it would be looked to 
would be furnished them ; and that alone would 


Everything we do for New Granada will have 
a double value, because its tendency will be to’ 
affect other parts of South America, Spain, and | 


measure taken to introduce the truth among the | kind remembrance and fraternal love. It would 
people speaking that language, will encourage involve in it the clements of many happy new 


The population of New Granada, it! f these views are correct, then we are alike 
is true, is only about two millions and a half, or 
something leas than that of the State of New 
York, but what we may do for them will by no 
There are ten 
or twelve other countries in America in which 
Spanish is spoken, and no barrier exists to pre- 


Spain, also, 
will ever be 


stretched for more, but they never think of re- 
turning a part into the treasury of the Lord. 
Their petitions are earnest, their thanksgivings 
feeble, their thank-offerings few. ‘ What may 
I give!” said General Noble, and the answer 
came, “As thou hast been favored, so shalt thou 
return. Thou mayst give /:herally, for thy God 
has been liberal unto thee.” 

“What must I give!’ said Amos Careful 
The appeal was an unexpected one to him, and 
the calls seemed more numerous than could be 
met. Amos had a retentive memory, and he 
recalled his donations to foreign missions, home 
missions, Bible and tract socicties, until he felt 
he ought not again to be solicited to give. Amos 
wasa Christian; in most of the ordinances of 
the Gospel he walked blamcless, but Amos, alas ! 
had never seen the beauty of that verse, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Ilo had 
long been a recipient, his broxd acres extended 
far up the valley, his flocks tea +1) a hundred 
hills, and his barns were so well filled, that he 
might have been obliged to “tear down and 
build greater,’ if he had not been provident in 
their first erection. But he knew none of the 





these superabundant bles-ings. He never ne- 
gleeted the ealls of duty, but he sometimes 
rather conyulsively as 
he dropped it into the contribution-box. 

“Build churches at the West!” said Amos; 
“if I help to send missionaries, cannot the peo- 
| ple supply houses? Beside, if all the churches 
| do something, the £50,000 will soon he raised 


| without my assistance.” 


But Amos had a con- 
| science, and that night, when he read of his Sa- 
| vior, who, “though he was rich, yet for oursakes 
| he became poor,” it troubled him; when he al- 

most unconsciously prayed, “Thy kingdom 
come,” it troubled him again; and in the silent 
watches, when he communed with his own heart, 
it whispeted, “ Give an account of thy steward- 
ship.” Amos was not at case until he had con- 
cluded to give fifty cents to this new call of be- 
| nevolence ; he then fell asleep, dreaming that 
church-edifices sprang up spontaneously all 
over the West. 


} 


| It needs not the prophets glance into the fu- 
| ture to see the result of the $50,000 donation. 
| May it be but a prelude to the same gift multi- 
| plied a hundred fold, so that in many a quiet 
| valley comfortable churches shall arise, where 
now are seen no temples but those of “ Nature's 
architecture,’ and amid the hitherto unbroken 
silence, songs of praise ascend from gathered 
| congregations. Let donations like those of Ge- 
| neral Noble Jay the foundation and rear the 
walls, while eelf-denying gifts, like that of Mary 
| Stitchwell, shall gild the spires and point toward 
| heaven. Kcomet, 
penance 


From the Congregationalist, Dec. 17. 


A New Year's Gift to the West. 


Our readers will call to mind the prominent 
fact that the Congregational Convention which 
| met at Albany recommended that a simultane- 
| ous effurt should be made in every Congregation- 
| al church in these United States, to raise a fund 
| of fifty thousand dollars or more, to aid in the 
| erection of Congregational church edifices in the 


| 


| 


, sent herewith to our readers, and in view of it, 


In the first place, then, it is plain, we think, 
that this was the great practical measure which 
gave character to the convention. It entirely 


| meeting for talk and resolutions, and gave it in 
the cyes of all an aspect of practical common 
sense and energetic earnestnese, which was high- 
y honorable to us asa denomination. Every one 

| who attended the convention felt that if it should 


in all coming generations as one of the most im- 
| portant assemblies that had ever been convened. 
| We have repeatedly heard, too, from our brethren 
at the west, that, with one accord, they 1egard 
the proposed plan as the great practical measure 
of the convention. They feel that nothing could 
.| be done that would so affect the hearts of our 
_| Congregational churches at the west with sym- 
1) pathetic joy, nothing could so encourage them, 

| and arouse them to new effurts, as such an act of 


r| years, even for future ages. 
| called on, by a regard to the honor of our de- 
nomination, and to the most sacred interests of 
the cause of Christ, to sec to it that there shall 
be no failure in the effective carrying out of the 
plan. To secure this, but two things are needed. 
One is, that the effort be universal; the other, 
that it be cheerful and spontaneous, as the ex- 
pression of fraternal affection, and of the love of 
” | Christ. 
elf every Congregational church in New En- 
gland, in the middle states, and at the west, even 





—— 


churehes of th 
course of prov¥ii@pTial events has made it plain 
that it is a part@f God’s plans that our prinei- 
ples and polity shall be extended through the 


t=) 


controllingthe destinies of the vast states which 
are rising there, 
to love those churches, and he joined to them in 
peculiar Christian sympathy. It is natural for 
them to look with reverenee and filial love to 


think of them, to acknowledge them, to love them 
in return, and to manifest that love ¢ 
such Christian sympathy encourage and strength- 
en them beyond all else? 
Christ ¢ 
world ? 


dertake its diffaefen in a land which precents| Rreat moments = Dheresigindoc! aki 
. : . bon Victlo’ ) ul a8, | 
euch peculiar claims to our attention. Christian bodies; ' “need.no 
case. It is felt that tho “aiowta , 


and specdily to fill the rising settlements of 
great west with styong churches, is to aid them 
at the very outset in securing convenient, appro- 


priate, and economical houses of worship. 
a step often decides the character and destiny of 
a whole settlement for ages. 
resided there can hesitate for a moment to say, 
that in no way can a larger amount of perma- 
nent and over increasing good be eilected by so 
small an expenditure of money. 
has never been any doubt as to the real and 
great importance of such aid. 
agents ot each individual church, involved so 
much extra expense, and also a general principle 
and a precedent of such wide reach, that the 
eastern churches were unwilling to make a be- 
ginning. 


jections are removed, and the great object is left 
to stand on its own merits. Nothing is expended 
in agencies. 
Nothing is bestowed on unworthy objects. 
peated calls for the same ol,ject are not eneour- 
aged or involved. No permanent organizations 
and agencies are created: but by one effort ea- 
sily made, the whole great end is at once ac- 
complished. 
accomplish the end proposed. 


Shall | ject is one so extraordinary that it will not in- 
terfere with the regular course of other benevo- 
lent objects. 
factions of years, and leaves the great regular 
organizations to pursue their wonted course. 
Nay, so far will it be from weakening them, that 
it will in various ways add to them, and to our- 
selves, new strength. 
manifold and salutary influences in the long 
term of coming years. 


tee that they are greatly encouraged, and that 
good news is coming to them from every quarter. 
We trust that the mother state of Congregation- 
aliem will, in so great and good a cause, act wor- 
thy of her former reputation, and of the system 
of religious liberty which God has honored her 
to plant, develop and. nourish, for the good of 
mankind, and the glory of his name. 


Convention, recently assembled at Albany, 
adopted the annexed “Plan for raising $50,000 
to aid in ereeting Church-edifices at the West.” 
We have no other interest in this Plan than have 
any other individuals, equally desirous of the 
establishment and the spread of the Gospel at 
the West. 
ereat utility if it be carried out, seem to us so 
clear that we may be pardoned for addressing to 
you a few words concerning it. We do it through 
the co operation of the State Committee, appoint- 
ed for your State ; by whore direction this Letter 


and of the west. A long 






























































































































































































great west. It is his purpose that Congregational 
churches shall there be foi med, and mingle their 
iniluence with that of other Christian bodies in 


How plain it is that we ought 


New England, and they'do it. Ought not we to 


Will not 


Will it not hong 
Will it not benefit the nation andg 


Moreoverythe direct end of the plangi 


ly 
the 


Suck 


No one who has 


Indeed, there 


Bat to aid the 


But by the plan now proposed, all of these ob- 


Nothing is lavishly expended. 


’ 
Ate 


All that is raised goos directly to 


We trust also that it will be seen that the ob- 


lt sums up in one effort the bene- 


It will react tpon us in 


We are glad to hear from the central commit- 


THE CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
(emReuLaR.) 


New York, Nov. 8th, 1852. 
Dear Sin :—Tik Generar ConcrecaTionan 


but the desiralleness of it, and its 


will be specially addressed to yourself. 
The importance of the object proposed to he 
accomplished will need no enforcement or illus- 
tration to you. It is evident at once, that as the 
stated Ministry of the Word is central and in- 
dispensable in all efforts to enlighten and evan- 
gelize a people, so the provision of a suitable 
Church-edifice, for the public ministration of the 
Trath, as well as for the occupancy of the Sab- 
bath-school, the Bible Classes, the social circles 
of Prayer, etc., is an essential condition, in any 
community, to the thorough and permanent 
establishment of the Gospel. Your own expe- 
rience, in connection with your Church, will 
have verified this to you 
It will further be evident, too,—if you have 
traveled extensively or have lived at the West, 
your personal observations have already shown 
you—that there are many communities, in the 
more recent States, in which the institutions of 
the Gospel are instantly and greatly needed, but 
where the Kdifice for worship, though cheap and 
plain, ca inoP be built without foreign aid, The 
mass of the population are careless about the 
Truth ; perhaps, even, would rather wot have the 
Gospel preached in its purity ahong them. Tho 
few Christian persons, who are gathered from 
different and distant points at this new home, 
are often too poor to furnish for themselves a 
House of Worship ;-—and the result is, that either 
there is no such House, but the worship is left to 
be conducted as chance may direct, and of 
course inefficiently, in a private house or @ 
school-house, in a barn or in a grove—or else a 
louse is erected burdened with debt, to be a 
source of division and embarrassment, and of 
permanent weakness, to the small congregation. 
Many instances might be cited, they are numer 
ous and disastrous, in which tie latter «fect bas 
been experienced. The trgent importance of 
rendering sufficient aid to Churches in their in- 
fancy, to secure the erection of a plain House of 
Worship, could hardly be demonstrated more 
fully than it is hy some of these. 

Yet to this object the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society has steadily and wisely forborne 
to contribute. Its funds are given to it for an- 
other purpose; to send forth and sustain the 
living Ministry. And it could not combine an- 
other object with this, without embarrarsment 
and peril. Its efliciency for good consists, in no 
al measure, in the singleness of its aim. 

The result has been, therefore, that multitudes 
of applications fur aid have annually been made 
among our Churches, all looking to the erection 
of Houses of Worship; and that the necessity of 
some general and co operative movement, for the 
accomplishment of a work sd great and s0 de- 
sirable, has beenincreasingly apparent. A suit- 
able Plan for such a movement, it was one great 
aim of the Albany Convention to devise and es- 
tablish ; and the result of its careful and earnest 
deliberation is spread before you. The following 
important advantages are secured, it is believed, 
by the adoption of this “ Plan” : 

1. Without establishing any permanent Board 
of Church-Erection, it provides for the most eco- 
nomical collection and distribution of a sum of 
money adequate to the present and the coming 
wants of feeble Congregational Churches at the 
West. 

2. It confides the appropriation of the moneys 
thus collected, to Committees in the sever 
States where the aid is required ; and thus it ¥- 
cures the wisest and moot useful application of 
the funds. 

3. It guards against an extravagant appropri- 
ation to any one Society, by the unalterable pro- 
visions that no more than! . 
shall be given to any, and 
be given for any other use 
of Church-Edifices. alt 

4. By relieving the Churches altoget 
constantly reourring applications for aid to 
enterprises at the West, it will eave tho imme 
per-centage, of traveling expenses, ote., hovel 
fore connected with such applications even when 
successful ; and will leave the Churches free to 
bestow a more steady and unembarrassed atten- 
tion on the other great movements of Christian 
Benevolence. 

5. If accomplished, in the spirit in which it 
was devised, this Plan will encourage the erec- 
tion of many Houses of Worship, where other- 
wise they could not have existed; the feeblest 
efforts being encouraged, by its assurance of a 
small but reliable amount of pecuniary aid, It 
will at the same time prompt all Societies to pro- 
vide against every embarrassment of Debt—it & 
will educate their consciences in regard to such | 
Debt—by restricting its aid to those who are 
be free from this. It will thus be the means ¢ 
immense and permanent good, we cannot dou 
even hastening greatly the coming of the Kij 
art ~ Christ in this Land. 

). It is a minor advantage adi: 
this Plan, that it will tend mye. ‘tel 
of edifices more tastiful and mo 





the same time more economia: 
to be secured by merekyy 





































































































. F careful ‘ plans’ 
rovides for the preparation of care a 
ae ‘ estimates’ ter building, and the appropriate 


Committees have power equire conformity to 


og gught which must already 
ie that n noble and 

n - _ 

b ) ere, 

~~ ms be this, 


ery—than wi 
sregational Churches, 
Pweaker as well @s the 
ner @ New Year with this 
RAltaneous and universal contribution < 
Christ! Not only the Societies to be —s 
be blessed by it. The Churches giving Wi 4 De 
blessed, many fold; in the enlargement of tes 
charity, avd the quickening of their ba 
toward all who with them follow. the great “4 
Englend Fathers. An example will be — , 
one singly yrand and suggestive, to other “i 
nominations bearing the Christian name. An 
Seraphs and Saints, faith eannot doubt, will re- 
joice in the grand and propitious action, and 
‘strike anew their harps of Praise 
It will be observed that in case any surplus 
shall remain, after the distribution of $50,000 to 
the Western States, it is to be appro riated by 
the Central Committee wherever, in their judg- 
ment, it will be most usefully applied. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the contributions of 
stern Churches may come back in part to 
nselyes, being appropriated to aid the feebler 
“@hurches at their side.—It is a just incentive to 
 Jargs @Mort too, in this cause, that a single dona- 
tion of $10,000 is pledged toward the $50,000, in 
the Churches shallimake up the balance. 
yestimate thus put by intelligent Christian 
“men, conversant h the West, on the impor- 
tanco of this » may properly commend 
it to the confidence of others. 
We address you ther, Dear Sir, as one inter- 
ested in the Christian advancement of our eoun- 
try, to solicit your earnest co-operation in, this 
work. Will you not see to it that the Collectionis 
taken up in your Church, as proposed, on the 
firet Sabbath of January ! or, if it is not possible 
then, on the one immediately succeeding! Un- 
less contrary to your custom, will you not have 
a Collection taken in beth morning and after- 
noon '—All alike are requested to unite in the 
work; the weaker Churches as well as the 
stronger; those who are hoping to receive aid, 
as well as those who seck only to give it. The 
universality of the effort is one of its most beau- 
tifal and ‘promising features. If each Pastor 
will preach on the subject, and each influential 
Layman will exert himself to insure a liberal 
contribution, the work will be accomplished ata 
single blow. But not without this. 
We suggest it, too, for your thought, whether 
it will not be advisable to appoint a Special 
Committee in your Church,—as an application 
of this kind cannot come again for years—to 
personally confer with those making Contribu- 
tion, and present to them the eminent claims of 
this object ; asking a subsidy from each, accord- 
ing as God hath been pleased to prosper them # 
And if this Cireular Letter accords with your 
views, will it not be well to have it read from 
the pulpit, on the Sabbath preecding the First 
Sabbath in January ! 
Dear Sir :—We leave this cause with you ; and 
the special efforts that should be made to pro- 
mote it, we leave to be directed by your Chris- 
tian wisdom, in conference with those who are 
interested with you in the work of Christ in 
your locality. But the greatness of the cause 
enlarges continually before us, as we consider it. 
It concerns our Country; the Werld ; the tuture 
Ages. There gathers on it a sublimity from the 
greatness of the World, for which God would 
have us labor; in the Redemption cf which to 
himself He would make this country his Ally and 
his Minister! When we think of the progress 
and the power of this Land, and of the immeas- 
urable and still extending influences that radiate 
from it, throughout the earth,—and when we 
think how much this movement shall do, if ae- 
complished, to extend and perpetuate in it the 
Gospel of the Lord,—we could wish that these 
lines might beam with light, beneath the glowof 
our convictions! that the force of our feeling 
might press significance and weight into each 
word! A greatand solenim mission is ours :—to 
save this country for Christ and His Truth. The 
department of effort now especially presented to 
us, is essentially connected with the uccomplish- 
ment of this. God help us faithfully to labor in 
it, and crown our labors with favor and success ! 
Wishing you Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from 
God our Father, through the Lord Jesus Christ 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
tered the terms of our paper. The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions. We shall adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifly cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months. Sub- 
scribers will also please take particular notice of the 
“ Liabilities of those who take newspapers.” 

Our friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last year, to send two copies for $3, is now with- 
drawn. 





— Se 


FIFTY CENTS SAVED! 


The term of subscription of a large number of 
our subscribers will expire with the year. All 
such are earnestly requested to forward the sum 
necessary for renewal, without delay. Fifty 
cents will be saved each subscriber if advance 
payment is made. Inclose two dollars, with 
name and post-office address, in an envelope, add 
a three cent stamp, and direct to “ Publisher of 
The Independent, 24 Beckman-street, New York,” 
and we will take the risk of its transmission 
through the mails. If payment is delayed three 
months, fifty cents extra will be charged. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Another year! Tho first of January is near at 





—we are your fellow-laborers for the Gospel, 
Henry C. Bowen, 

George Bb. Currver, | 

Israzn Minor, 

R. 8. Storrs, Jr., 
S. B. Cuirrenpen, 
O. E. Woon, 
N.H.Eceeston, J 

When the moneys have been collected by you 
from your Society, they should be forwarded to 
the Chairman of the State Committee, or to 
either of the members of it, as may be more con- 
venient ; with an exact statement of the sum sent, 
and of the name of the Parish and the Pastor from 
whom it goes. 
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PLAN FOR RAISING $50,000, TOR AIDING IN THE 
KREUTION OF CUURCH-EDIPICES ATTHE WEST. 

I. On the first Sabbath in January, 1853, all the 
Congregational Churches in the United Statesshall 
be requested to take up collections, as a New Year’s 
offering, to aid in erecting Congregationa! Churches 
in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Minnesota; this Convention re- 
commending to all Pastors ef Congregational 
Churches to preach on the subject, on the said 
Sabbath, and urge liberal contributions, 

II, This Convention shall appoint seven persons, 
in the city of New York and Vicinity, to act as a 
Central Committee, to receive the money and dis- 
tribute the same as hereinafter provided; with 
power to fill vacancies in their body, and in the 
State Committees, the appointment of which by 
this body is hereinafter provided for. 

III. This Convention shail appoint a Committee 
of three persons in cach State, who shall have the 
general supervision of raising money within their 
borders, causing notices to be published in the 
newspapers, and urging all the Churches to do their 
part ; said State Committees to receive the moneys 
when collected, and forward the same to the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

IV. When all the moneys raised shall be received 
by the Central Committce, if the same shall amount 
to less than $50,000, the Central Committee, if they 
deem it expedient, shall use further means to make 
up that amount. 

V. When the said sum of $50,000 shall be re- 
ceived by the Central Committee, or when all the 
collections and subscriptions made shall be paid 
over to them, then said Central Committee shall 
apportion the samo to each of the Western States 
and Territories, as follows, to wit :— 


To the State of Ohio - : $8000 
6 of Michigan - - . 8000 
of Wisconsin - - . 8000 


of Iowa - - - - 8000 
of Indiana - - - 8000 
of Illinois - - - 8000 
of Missouri - - - 8000 
Territory of Minnesota - - 4000 


VI. After the money has een apportioned, and 
before it is paid over, the General Congregational 
body, where one exists, in each of the foregoing 
States and Territory, shall appoint a Committee of 
five, two of whom shall be laymen, to receive the 
sum apportioned to the State or Territory. Or, in 
those States where there is no general body dis- 
tinctively Congregational, the State Committee pro- 
vided for in Article IIT, shall call a Convention, of 
the Pastors and Stated Supplies of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in such Stateg respectively, with 
one lay delegate from each Church, who shall 
choose a Committee as aforesaid, to receive and 
appropriate the money apportioned to the State. 
VIL. Should there be a surplus, over and above 
the aforesaid sum of $50,000, the same shall be 
appropriated, under the direction of the Central 
Committee, towards the erection of Congregational 
Churches in the foregoing and other States and 
Territories. 

VIIL. No money shall be used for any other pur- 
on than the erection of houses for Religious Wor- 
ship. 
1X. No money shall be applied to aid in erecting 
any Church-edifice or place of worship, unless the 
Committeo appointed by the State Convention 
shall be sa that said Church-edifice will be 
comple’ Sy tena all debts and encumbrances, 
and #8 necessary to complete its erection; 
POf the funds thus collected be granted 
h or Society for the erection of a 
Worship, (except in cases which the Com- 
mittee may deem peculiar,) unless the available 
‘subscription of the Church or Society applying for 
~ the same, shall amount to at least twice the sum for 
which they apply. 

X. No sum exceeding Three Hundred Dollars 
shall be given for the erection of any one House of 
Worship. 

XI. Money may be loaned for a limited time, on 
proper security, instead of being given as a dona- 
tion, whenever the State Committees shall deem 
this expedient. . 
XIL. Other Regulation sand Rules, not inconsist- 
ent with the foregoing,—as providing for the supply 
of v: i ioned by deaths or removals in 
State Committees, fixing their terms of office, pre- 
scribing the keeping of records, the making of re- 
, &e. &c.—may be adopted at the discretion 
Mf each State General Association or Convention, 
STATE COMMITTEFS. 
a MAINE. 
' Rev. W. 7. Dwight, D.D., 
a . Chickering, 
itter, 





t Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
“ ‘ , . ” 


hand, and we have a request to make, which we 
doubt not will be responded to; for similar re- 
quests have been made before, not in vain. 

You have seen enough of this paper, most of 
you, to judge of its value to yourself and to the 
community. We need not ask all of you what 
you think of The Independent ; for hundreds have 
voluntarily, on renewing their subscriptions, ex- 
pressed their warm approbation of it, and given 
substantial evidence of the interest they take in 
its prosperity. There are thousands, however, 
who doubtless think that a journal conducted 
with such liberality on the part of the proprietors, 
and with such a body of contributors and corre- 
spondents at home and abroad, will not lack for 
readers. We do not ask our subscribers to ne- 
glect their own business for tho sake of aiding us 
in ours: nor do we expect any of them to turn 
agents and canyass their town or village to in- 
crease our circulation, unless they desire to do 
so upon the same terms as other agents, receiving 
& compensation for their labor. We only ask 
you, as you meet your friends and neighbors, to 
speak of The Independent and invite them to be- 
come subscribers. 

Our circulation is rapidly inoreasing—never 
more rapidly; but we hope to make our journal 
so valuable and so necessary to intelligent Chris- 
tian readers everywhere, that its circulation shall 
increase fourfold. May we not therefore ask all 
who read this, to wish us a “ Happy New Year” 
by sending at least one new subscriber ? 

By such kindness you will widen our influence, 
will bless some family with weekly communica- 
tion and knowledge, combined with the excite- 
ment of thought by discussion and with appeals 
to Christian affection and emotion, and will en- 
courage us to pursue our work, another year, 
without weariness and with increasing zeal. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH—ITS LOCAL WORK AND 
INFLUENCE. 


The work of establishing and sustaining local 
or parochial churches, is the chief work of evan- 
gelism in the world. Whero the local church 
has been set up with its legitimate work and in- 
fluenco, there Christianity as an organized and 
organizing force has obtained a permanent lodge- 
ment, and is completely at work with what Pre- 
sident Hitchcock quaintly calls “the Catalytic 
power of the Gospel”’—the power by which it 
works as leaven works in tho mass till all is 
leavened. Christianity without the local church 
is not a social institution. In the local church, 
with its officers and ordinances, its fellowship 
and co-operation, and its legitimate local work 
and influence, Christianity organizes itself and 
takes its position, as the visible kingdom of God 
among men. 

It may be doubted whether in our multiplied 
plans of local beneficence and evangelism, the 
legitimate work and influence of the church in 
its own locality is adequately appreciated. We 
apprehend that few have ever seriously pondered 
the inquiry, what the church can do, and what 
it ought to do, as a local institution. 

The proper work of a church considered as a 
local institution, is not to be achieved by any 
merely incidental influence, or by any uncon- 
sidered and desultory efforts. To each particu- 
lar church in its own parochial sphere, there is 
committed a great trust—a work to be wrought 
upon that spot, for the permanent welfare of the 
population that in successive generations is there 
to live, there to act, there to pass through the 
vicissitudes of human joy and grief, and thence 
to pass into eternity. Amid that population it 
is to hold forth with a clear and unflickering 
radiance, from age to age, the light of life. Itis 
to stand like a bulwark against the invasions of 
error, of ignorance, of superstition and of ungod- 
liness. It is to be continually gathering into its 
enclosure, and binding together in its holy cove- 
nant, not only its own children brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, but 
strangers also, and the children of those who 
never trained their households to Christian obe- 








Peed and thoughtful zeal will suggest concerning 
‘the proper local work and influence of such an 
» | institution as that in which they are associated. 
“? What are the topics of discussion, what the par- 
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ticular inquiries, which would come up in thoze 
meetings to be considered, to be debated, to be 
reported upon perhaps by committees, and so to 
be finally digested into plans and methods of 
Christian activity? In such meetings for inquiry 
and discussion, the officers and members of the 
church would ask each other, How shall we 
best promote our own inward life and spiritual 
growth as a covenanted society of Christian wor- 
shipers? How shall we deal with the youth and 
children of the congregation, so as to secure their 
attention, and enlighten their minds, and com- 
mend the truth effectually to their consciences 
and their affections? How shall we most suc- 
cessfully invite the stranger to come and worship 
with us—how overcome the prejudices of the 
bigoted sectarian and the ignorant unbeliever ! 
And especially will they find themselves con- 
strained to inquire concerning the relations and 
duties of the church toward the poor, who—while 
they need so specially for this life as well as for 
the life to come, tho elevating influences of the 
Sabbath and the church—are so tempted on 
every side to withdraw themselves and their 
children from the house of God, and to give 
themselves up to an entire neglect of religion, 
and thus to form, wherever there is a compact 
mass of population, a “lower class” sinking con- 
tinually towards an utterly wretched and utterly 
neglected degradation. Ina church awakened 
to inquire after all its duties as a local institu- 
tion and to explore with the eye of Christian be- 
nevolence and zeal the whole sphere of its local 
influence, it will bea most serious question, How 
shall we operate most effectively to bless the 
poor whom we have always with us? How 
shall we carry into all their dwellings, the light, 
the quickening hopes and motives, the gra- 
cious invitations of Christ's Gospel? How 
shall we teach their reluctant feet the way to 
the house of God? How shall we convert their 
unhallowed, noisy, wretched Sabbaths into bless- 
ed periods of repose and of Divine instruction, 
at once refreshing the wearied body with clean- 
liness and rest, and cheering the fretted mind 
not only with lessons of contentment and of hope, 
but with the loftiest inspirations of duty and of 
love ! 

No church can adequately perform its proper 
work asa local institution, Divinely chartered 
for upholding and advancing the Redeemer's 
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4. The offense for Whi our judgment, the 
church should admonish fuch cases, and, if 
need be, exclude from communion—is the offense 
of concurring and co-operating in the injastice 
that enslaves a human being and treats him as 
aslave. Doubtless the owners of slaves, under 
the laws of our slave states, are generally—per- 
haps in thirty-nine cases out of forty—guilty of 
this sin. Wherever we find the fact of slavery, 
the question is pertinent, Who did sin—by whose 
injustice and wickedness is it—that this man is 
a slave? Nor is the question adequately an- 
swered by referring the wrong to the injustice 
and wickedness of the state, establishing slavery 
by law. Who are the law-givers? By whose 
will and consent is it that the business of legis- 
lation goes on in the stato year after year, and 





By whose 
immediate agency is it that the enslaving laws 
are carried into effect? Who is it that hinders 
this or that particular slave from going, if he 
will, with his wife and children, beyond tho 
reach of those laws, and finding a home in some 
land of freedom? If one slaye-owner out of 
forty can say with truth, 1 am committed and 
pledged against slavery ; my whole influonoe, is 
given for the early abolition of that grand in- 
iquity ; these slaves whose legal owner I am are 
not slaves by my fault or by any choice of mine ; 
I only regard myself as called in the providence 
of God to protect and guide and govern them till 
they shall be able to protect and guide them- 
selves as freemen; in the fear of God, | endeavor 
to render them a just equivalent for their labor ; 
the power which is put into my hands, J hold 
only in trust for their welfare ; and I have given, 
or am now ready to give, security against the 
chances attendant on my insolvency or my death ; 
—let him not be excluded from communion be- 
cause he is the owner of slaves, but let every 
Christian heart receive him and love him as one 
who has been Divinely taught to love his neigh- 
bor as himself. 

We are in danger of becoming tedious on this 
subject ; yet we must touch upon another aspect 
of it before we dismiss it. The Independent, so 
long as it is under our care, will make no com- 
promise, no peace, no truce, with the institution 
of slavery. It will never teach any other doc- 
trine than that which so many Presbyterian 
journalists at the prozent day either silently or 
expressly repudiate, but which the Presbyterian 
Church, Old School and New School, still sol- 
emnly professes,—viz. that “the voluntery en- 
slaving of one part of the human race by 








comes to aid the discussion of questions connect- 
ed with slavery—our ample sheet would have 
little room for anything ele. 


pelled to return to their authors, because, after 


long waiting, we find that we cannot make room 
for them. 


ing in behalf of the poor victims of Popish cruelty 
in Tuscany. The call is as follows: 











Some valuable communications we are com- 


THE MADIAIS. 
We are glad to learn that a movement is 
begun, in the proper quarter, for a public meet- 


“The undersigned would respectfully suggest 
the propriety of cqnvening a public meeting, to 
be held at the Metropolitan Hall, on Friday eve- 
ning, January 7th, fur the purpose of expressing 
the sympathy of the Christian community, and 
of the Friends of Religious Liberty, with the 
‘ Madiai’ family and others, imprisoned in the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, for ssing and 
reading the Scriptures; and to consider what 
measures may properly be taken for the relief of 
their present sufferings, and for their release 
from imprisonment. 

* LuTHer Bravisi, 
Hvuen Maxwent, 
Anson G. Puexps, 
James Boorman, 
Joun L. Mason, 

A. Fisner, 
Srewart Brown, 
Jasper Corning, 
Wittiam Waker, 
Lower Hoxisrook, 
Davip Leavitt, 

A. P. Hatsey, 


James Donapson, 
Ciinton GILBERT, 
Geo. D. Pur.ps, 
Hiram Ketcuvm, 
R. Havens, 

Wm. Covcu, 
James R. Gipson, 
Wa. J. Lane, 
WILLIAM CoLeatr, 
James Harper, 
Francis Hai, 
Prerer Coorer.” 
cial 

“Insatiate Editor, would not éwo suffice ?’— Young. 





We had always supposed that absurd stories 
grew in this vicinity like weeds in the tropics, or 
trees planted by tho rivers. For once, how- 
ever, the country newspapers have got ahead of 
our neighborhood. We have made diligent 
search; taken the census; examined every 
cradle, drawer, closet, crib, nook, and corner,— 
and are prepared to affirm the following story, 
which has been in the Windham County Tele- 
graph, the Norwich Tribune, Springfield Republi- 
can, Boston Chronicle, and other papers, to be an 
exaggeration ! 

















and wet on tho ground. But I felt fiendish. 1 
myself was bullied out of doors, and something 
had soured my heart. I was begging for work; 
that was it. 


murder your children with your hellish pride ? 
Get up, I say; get work!” 


as I passed toand from my hovel. They came 
out of their houses, and garrets, and dance-cel- 
lars to look at me. 


daybreak, and returned at midnight. 


murder in my heart. 


only had one room, and the bread was upon a 
stool, and there was payer sproad benoath it. 


was so particular that if we only had a crust 
out of the street, she would servo it on nice clean 





“Rev. H. W. Beecher’s lady has presented him 
with jive little responsibilities in a little better than 
one year ;—two soon after the arrival of Kossuth, 
and /hree ‘the other day.’” 

Twins there were, a year ago, whose blessed 
faces fill the house with light. But the three, 
above-mentioned, were born of those maternal 
editors whose brains falfill the prophet’s word, 
=“ Yo shall conceive chaff; ye shall bring forth 
stubble.” 

We turn these mousing, mongering editors 
over to the next women’s rights convention ; or, 
if they are not fit for a seat there, they may 
amuse their children with nursery tales while 
the mothers are at discussion; or, if not fit for 
that, let them in merey be bound out as very 
dry nurses at some foundling hespital. * 

SRA I I SE 


Catoric Sup Ericsson.—The city papers have 
an item to the effect, that the wheels of this 
novel ship are actually, and effectively at work, 
doing duty equivalent to a propulsion of the ship 
11 or 12 miles per hour. 

This is inaccurate. The wheels indeed re- 





another is a gross violation of the most precious 





cause, unless it is continually conversant with 
such questions as these. The church with allits 
officers and all its members, must recognize its 
proper calling and mission among men, and 
must address itself to such questions as these not 
as matters of speculation or of sentimentalism, 
but as matters of business. The church, recog- 
nizing the fact that it has work to do upon its 
own parochial ground, must inquire for itself 
what the work is, and how to do it. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVERY,—AGAIN, 


We will not undertake to explain how it was 
that more than half of our reply to a corre- 
spondent (J. B. W.) on fellowship with slavery, 
was accidentally excluded. Suffice it to say 
that the following remarks in continuation and 
conclusion of our last week’s fragmentary arti- 
cle, though sent on their way to the office in good 
time, did not reach the printer till after tho pa 
per in which they should have appeared had 
gone to the press. We regtet this the more 
because what was published last week, being 
regarded as all that we had to say on the sub- 
ject, has probably produced upon many of our 
readers a somewhat different impression from 
what it would have produced, had it been taken 
in connection with what follows. 





We are sorry to find that it is necessary for 
us, at this time of day, to explain to any man 
who has had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with us, our views in regard to fellow- 
ship with slavery. And especially are we sorry 
to find that we are not understood by one so in- 
telligent and so candid as we know our corre- 
spondent to be. But if he has misunderstood us, 
then surely others may misunderstand us; and 
on such a point we would not leave any room 
for misunderstanding. We will then make the 
attempt, once more, to state distinctly what we 
hold on this question. 

1. We do earnestly believe and profess that 
slavery is everywhere and always wrong, except 
where it is inflicted as a just punishment for 
crime ; and especially, that the particular sys- 
tem known by that name in these United States, 
is a stupendous wrong. There is no form or 
shadow of justice—there is nothing but the moet 
palpable and undeniable injustice, in the enslay- 
ing of any human being not guilty, in his own 
person, of some crime for which he is fairly re- 
sponsible to the government that enslaves him. 
Even that mild form of slavery which had a 
limited toleration under the laws of Moses, was 
wrong—as wrong, at least, as the institution of 
arbitrary divorce, or the institution of “the 
avenger of blood,” both which were tolerated, 
under restrictions, not because they were not in- 
trinsically wrong, but because the laws of Moses 
were given to a barbarous and stiff-necked peo- 
ple. , 

2. From our primary position, that slavery 
(and especially this American slavery with 
which alone we have any concern) is wholly 
wicked in the sight of God's justice, it is an ob- 
vious conclusion that all fellowship with slavery 
is sin. We heartily adopt that conclusion. We 
are ready to profess it as our fixed belief, every- 
where and always. The State of Virginia, for 
exam ple, seizing upon some hundreds of thou- 
sands of its own native population, every one of 
whom has a Divine right to be protected by the 
State against all injustice, and consigning them, 
without any fault of theirs, to absolute and 
hopeless slavery,—commita a stupendous wrong ; 
and every citizen of that State, or of any other 
State in the Union, who in any way consents to 
the enslaving of those unoffending subjects— 
every one who gives his vote, his voice, his influ- 
ence in any form, directly or indirectly, to up- 
hold and perpetuate that slavery, is a guilty 
partner in the wrong. 

3. It is only a specific application of the gene- 
ral principle that all fellowship with slavery is 
sin, when we say that in a country like this, 
where every citizen shares in the responsibility 
of the state, all the churches of Christ, all min- 
isters of the word of God, and all Christian men, 
should unite in testifying against the wickedness 
of slavery. No church should admit to its com- 
munion any man whom it finds to be guilty of a 
partnership in that great sin. The man who 
buys slaves as merchandise because the law per- 
mits them so te be sold in the market—the man 
who having in any way eome into the ownership 
of slaves, uses them as slaves, exacting their un- 
requited labor, and restraining them from the 
enjoyment of rights which are theirs by the 








and sacred rights of human nature,’ “ wlerly in- 
consistent with the law of God,” and “ totully irre- 
conciluble with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel of Christ.” It will have, if possible, no 
controversy with any Christian men who hate 
slavery and are working against it in their 
own methods and according to their own 
judgment, however our judgment may differ 
from theirs. It will endeavor to harmonize and 
unite all the Christian opponents of slavery, not 
by compelling them all to think just as we think, 
nor by denying or ignoring their differences of 
opinion, but by leading them to acknowledge 
each other's integrity and sincerity and to toler- 
ate each other's mistakes and infirmities. We 
have no intention of being drawn into any dis- 
pute with our correspondent or with any who 
are of his way of thinking. No good could come 
of such a controversy at the present crisis, So 
long asthe question is whether slavery is mght— 
whothor it shall bo omtondcdl DY pallu? ugisia- 
tion—whether the treasures of tho Ui,on, its 
military and naval power, and all the skill of its 
diplomacy, shall be employed in the service of 
slavery as a great national interest—whether 
such a law as the infamous act of 1850 for the 
recapture of fugitives, deserves to be obeyed by 
any man that fears God and loves his neighbor 
—there is a union of Christian minds and hearts 
that tells upon the public opinion of the whole 
country, and which the sturdiest defenders of 
slavery xt the South and the meanest of their 
allies at the North feel as something terrible. 
Bat when the question is whether all slavehold- 
ers, simply as owners of slaves, shall be subject 
to indiscriminate denunciation as guilty of all 
the sin of slavery, and shall be excommunicated 
by that name in a mass,—then those who hate 
slavery with equal hatred are divided in opinion, 
and the demand for justice and deliverance in 
behalf of the enslaved, loses its power, while the 
defenders of slavery are strengthened and take 
new courage. 

P. S.—A friend who has read the foregoing in 
the manuscript, thus utters /7s opinion. 

“T do not agree with your position on all points. 
I think Dr. and Mrs. Rice and Dr. Richards were 
highly culpable for the countenance they gave to 
slavery, just as one ever so eminent four goodpess in 
other respects, if he should drink wine habitually 
or give it to his friends, would be culpable for the 
countenance thus given to a dangerous and evil 
practice. Moreover, I do not admit the laws which 
slaveholders have made against emancipation, as 
an excuse for not doing right. The moment it is 
received as a Christian duty for slaveholders to 
emancipate, as it was fur Daniel to pray, the laws 
cease to operate. There is not a state in the Union 
where a hundred men and women would be pun- 
ished for performing a Christian duty in a Christian 
manner.” 

We print this, because it may contribute to 
the explanation of our views if we add in reply, 

1. We fully admit that the good men referred 
to as examples, may have erred in judgment. It 
may even be admitted that they were in a 
blameable error, and were therefore culpable for 
the countenance they thus gave to slavery, just 
as multitudes of otherwise good men are culpable 
for not adopting and carrying into their praetice 
the total abstinence principle of the Temperance 
Society. But we do not believe that in admit- 
ting to the Lord’s table a man against whom it 
is objected that he is not a Total Abstingnce 
man, we hold fellowship with drunkenness, or 
even with the practical error which we impute 
tohim. If we adopt such a principle of exclu- 
sion, we’ must immediately withdraw fellowship 
not from our brethren in Great Britain only, but 
from all churches in foreign lands, save our own 
missionary churches beyond the limits of Christ- 
endom. 

2. As we understand the matter, the difficulty 
about violating the laws, at the South, against 
emancipation, is that the penalty of those laws 
falls not upon the emancipating master, but upon 
the slaves whom he attempts to emancipate. If 
we are rightly informed, he may divest himself of 
his legal right and title to his slaves with per- 
fect impunity ; but if the slaves are not carried 
out of the slave states, they are immediately en- 
slaved again. This is what embarrasses the sub- 
ject. Take away the penalty that comes upon 
the slave; and the question of the master's duty 
would be greatly changed. 


A WORD TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The pressure upon our columns has been such 
of late, that many communications which it was 
our purpose to publish have excluded. 


Some of these may perhaps hereafter. 
Should we publish all th 
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volve from five to seven times per minute; but 
the floats or paddle-boards are so few—only eight 
to a wheel, that they displace little or no water. 
The engine of a Brooklyn ferry-boat does more 
work by each revolution than the caloric engines 
of the Ericsson have yet done by any one turn 
they have made. We live in hope. B. 
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SOMETHING TO RELATE AT CHRISTMAS. 


“ Never! never!” I shouted, starting in af- 
fright from the very depth ofa deep sleep. The 
light of the morning had not yet dawned, and I 
heard, | thought, « tremulous and suppressed 





sound. | turned to my little wife. She was 
weeping! | tonched her sweet face, and the 
pillow. {t was wet through. 


I knew everything then. She had been sob- 
bing all night. 

I recollected that | was ruined! 

Ruined to the last penny! 

1 could see it; | knew to-morrow’s sun would 
shine as gaily as ever on the red tiag from our 
old doorway. ‘I'he doorway through which my 
father, and my grandfather, had passed before 
me. 
Yee, the people would flock in, and would de- 
file with their ruthless touch the little curtains 
around Charley’s bed. My wife made those cur- 
tains. There was little Charley’s picture, and 
Fanny's picture, and the picture of the sweet 
pet weeping by my side. 

I knew everything! ‘hey would be sold to- 
morrow. Sold to the highest bidder! And the 
auctioncer would make great jokes, and the peo- 
ple would laugh ; and the whole thing would bo 
very capital. 

I could hear the auction hammer rapping in 
my very soul. 

I am sure there was something rising within 
me. I was afraid of myself. I folded my arms 
desperately across my breast, till the veins felt 
thick and hard. We must leave our house to- 
morrow, and there was no door opened unto us. 

“ Dear James,” said my sweet little wife, “ the 
weather is growing very cold.” 

I knew the demon was working in me then, 
but I said, and I am sure I tried to say it very 
gently, “ Mary, there is no hope for us.” 

I could not see her face. It was still very 
dark. But I felt her tiny fingers grasp my great 
hands, and clasp them together, even as she 
clasps our little Charley’s together in her own at 
nightfall, by the side of his little cot. 

“Gop ueLp us!” said I, involuntarily. 

“ God help us / sobbed my poor little wife. 

I wish I could pray. I have often wished so. 
I have said my prayers a thousand times—but | 
don’t mean that. I wish | could pray as my 
little Mary does. 

By and by the early dawn crept through the 
crevices in the blinds, and with it came a sweet 
little cherub voice. Of course | knew our little 
Charley was at the door. 

He always left his cot early in the morning, 
and came to nestle in his mother’s arms. 

Poor little fellow! how convulsively those 
arms tightened about him shat morning! 

* * ¥* * * 7 * * 


“ Wife,” said J, one morning, “this new home 
is another change for us” (our home had got to- 
be by this time a mere piggery). ‘“ You know 
we gave up grandeur years ago. They sold your 
fieture then. I shouldn't like to see it now: I 
don’t think it would be much like you. Your 
face has worn away, and your eyes are not very 
bright. There isn’t much cheerfulness in you. 
Why don’t you pray now? (I was growing bru- 
tish) a fig for your prayers !” 

My wife kneeled down at my feet; she didn’t 
say anything, but I could feel her arms clasped 
around my knees. 

“Unloose me,” I said passionately, ‘don’t you 
see the children want bread? 1 must work. 
Don’t you know they are starving? What are 
you crying for? Perhaps you won't mind doing 
a little work yourself.” 

“Dear, dear James, do bring me anything to 
work on !” 

“Ha! ha!”’—I laughed—* bring you some 
thing to work! ha! ha! why, woman, | can’t get 
work for myself’ Isay, I can’t get work! Why, 
I can’t get it on the Wharves’ The regular la- 
borers sneer at me. I am a dock-loafer. A 
thief in worn-out broadcloth! Good, isn’t it * 
I carried iron yesterday for a man, for two shil- 
lings. But I didn’t earn the money. I forgot 
to take dinner yesterday, and, by and by, the 
iron was too heavy for me. I think I fell. I 
know I did ; see here, what do these black bruises 
mean? Psha! woman, kisses never heal bruises 
when we're hungry. Stir yourself; go out for 


work.” 

I began to feel better. There was relief in 

busing that poor woman. There was malice 
in me ed’ I did not hear a word from her, 
but she ied. at her dress imploringly. 

I kne Well she wasn’t used to it ; it was 
rather My little daughter told me be- 
fore r, and wouldn’t hold 
cover her 
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“Wife,” said 1, grasping her arm, “ will you 
The people in the neighborhood looked at me 


Presently, I only left before 


I did not like to be stared at. There was 


One night I returned and found bread. We 


The table had been sold long ago. My wife 


paper. 

“Where did you get this looking at my 
wife, and pointing to the small loaf. 

Her face had something of the old lock 
about it. 

“ Dear James,” sho said, cheerfully, “a dear, 
swect lady, a Sister of Merey, spoke so kindly to 
mo and my Fanny to-day, and left you this 
loaf.” 

“A Sister of Mercy,” said [, “a she-Jesuit! 


The priest will come next. He bribes us with 
bread !” 


“Ob, no, dear James, no, no! it was very 
Christian-like. The good Samaritan has saved 
us for a day.” 


I looked at my little Fanny. There was a 
very small piece cut from the loaf, and | thought 














DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 

Last Monday, Rey. W. W. Scudder and wife, 
and Rey. Nathan S. Lord and wife, sailed in the 
ship Jenny Lind for Madras, Mr, Scudder re- 
turning to, and the others expecting to join, the 
Ceylon mission. Last evening a crowded as- 
sembly were present in Park-street church, to 
hear the farewell instructions of the prudential 
committee, through Dr. Anderson, the senior 
secretary, to another band of miscionaries. It 
was an interesting document, giving a most en- | 
couraging view of the American missions, to | 
which not less than twenty-four missionaries are 
now under appointment, and waiting togo. Ten 
are expecting to sail to-day, in the bark Sultana, 
viz.: Rey. William Clark and wife, Rev. W. A. 
Farnsworth and wife, Rey. A. T. Pratt and wife, 
Miss M. Hayes, Miss M. A. West, Luther El- 
lis, and Charles A. Allen. 


ITEMS. 





A new and beautiful house of worship was 
dedicated in South Malden, on Wednesday last, 
by a youthful and enterprising church, to which 
Rev. J. A. Benton, now of Sacramento City, 
Cal, ministered during the first year of their 
existence. An appropriate and interesting dis- 
course was preached by the pastor, Rev. Francis 
G. Pratt. The beautiful spire of this church, 
on the eastern slope of the Mystic, adds much to 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and we 
trust it may be the means of adding both grace 
and strength to the sisterhood churches around. 
—The ministry of this vicinity has been invaded 
by a sudden and most afflictive dispensation. 
Rey. Owen Sykes, pastor of the church in Bed- 
ford, Mass., after an illness of a few days, and 











———— 


1862. 


model of the English establishment. From forty 
to fifty of tho tubs aro used every day. Tho 
charge is 3 cents an hour, and starch gratis— 
cheaper than the English ones. We have 56 
bathing-rooms, hot and cold water, and largo 
swimming bathe, also vapor baths; and in six 
months more than 50,000 have bathed there. 
Our charges are 10 cents, first class: 5 cents for 
second class, and 3 cents for swimming ; towels 
and soap furnished gratis in the tub baths. 

No one man has civen his $10,000 towards 
this institution. The amount thus far subserib- 
ed has been received from nearly one hundred 
persons. We are asking now for about $8000 
to fill up the capital stock, and I trust some of 
those who read your correspondent’s letter will 
aid in this good work, and take shares at $100 
each. This establishment was not got up with 
any view to profit. The subject of public baths 
had long agitated the public mind, and it was 
determined to make the experiment. We fur- 
nish the best baths in the city, at a price far be- 
low any othera, and accommodate women for 
washing at a price which but little more thau 
covers expense of fuel in their houses. 

Such establishments cannot be overvalued iu 
great cities and although we do not yet have 
5000 bathers or 1200 washwomen in a week, we 
ought to have it; and we have hopes that the 
people, whose house this is, will see its advanta- 
ges to their comfort, cleanliness and health in 
such a light, that there will be, very soon, a call 
for many such institutions. We trust that our 
capital will be made up at once, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that even at the very low rates now 
charged, the stockholders will realize an interest 











there was a deeper sleep upon her than usual, 
and a new smile. 

“ Yes,” said I, “you are right. The Catholies 
are true Christians. If they want my children 
they shall have them, teach them what they 
like. They are right.” 

“James,” screamed my wile, (I never knew 
her spirit.) “James! they shall not nave my babies ! 
[ will die in the streets with them, but they shall 
not have my babies.” 

Charley was now somewhere about seven or 
eight, I think, and 1 saw he was not in his— 
(psha! fool !)—bed of rags. 

“Where's Charley He runs about these 
low dens too much now. Where does he get 
that breal from, and those little cakes for you ? 
He is too much, I say, with thieves and burglars ! 
Where ishe? Speak, woman, don’t look so pit- 
cously at me! I am asleep, am I, when you 
crawl out of bed to lect him in at midnight, and 
blubber your eyes out for hours after ?” 

I do not know what else I should have said, 
but fora knock at that crazy door. 

A man of savage looks stepped before me. 

“We want your son,” said he, “ he is hidden 
somewhere in this hole.” 

“ Hidden!” 1 yelled, “hidden! my son hid- 
den! Out, out, scoundrel, or I will kill you!” 

“Come, come,” said the fiend, “no gammon. 
We want the young pickpocket, and mean to 
have him.” 

One leap, and we were grappling for Lire on 
the ground. I was hungry and weak, but the 
strength of a madman came upon me. | would 
have killed him! Murder! he was grasping 
my throat! My face, my eycs, my tongue were 
bursting, and | awoke. 

“ Papa,” said little Charley, who was hugging 
me in bed, and his sweet little arms were so 
tightly folded around my neck that I could hardly 
breathe—‘“ Papa, speak to your little Charley.” 

I did speak, and for tho first time in my life 
sprung out of my bed, and praren. 

Morat.—The weather is growing bitterly 
cold, and if you draw aside the heavy drapery 
from your windows you may see poor Human 
Nature shivering on your very doorsteps. 





ENVOY. 


afflicted with brain fever, I said—-‘‘ Send for the 
Home Missionaries.” 


“ Gentlemen,” said I, “I have a deep and re- 
spectful veneration for you. You are the Good 
Samaritans, who penetrate imtv the sickening 
mysteries of the Five Points. You beard Sin 
and Shame in their own haunts. But remem- 
ber, gentlemen, the solemn fact that b/essed pov- 
erty, even when on the vergo of starvation, can 
but poorly fit a man to receive spiritual food. 
Hence the cunning discovery of the Catholics, 
who find that Sisters of Charity are the best 


Charity are about the best means of preparing 
the way for their proselyting visits. If the po- 
licy is worthy of being Jesuitical, it is not, in 
this case, less than Christian. 

“Even our creat Lorp provided the loaves and 
fishes. 

“Go on, gentlemen, in your holy work. 
‘Preach the Gospel to all the world, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ That is just it. First help your 
own brothers and sisters whom God has placed 
immediately under your influence.” 


J.C. C, 
———_———-2- 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1852. 

Messrs. Epitors :—After an unusually ex- 
citing canvass, Hon. Benjamin Seaver bas been 
re-elected mayor by a plurality of about 1000 
over his opponent, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, and a 
majority of 31 over all others. With Mayor 
Seaver, the old city government, with two excep- 
tions, have been re-elected. The maintenance 
of the new liquor law was a distinct issue, if not 
the controlling one, in this election, and its 
friends have therefore been defeated. The 
number of votes cast was greater than ever be- 
fore, and upon a comparison of the names 
checked upon the ward lists, with the votes re- 
turned, a considerable discrepancy was discoy- 
ered. This has given rise to a ‘‘ protest” against 
the validity of the election. A committee of the 
mayor and aldermen, to whom the protest was 
referred, reported that they thought it mush 
more reasonable that the checks should have 
been surreptitiously made or erased from the 
lists, than that the ward officers should have 
made fraudulent returns. The city solicitor, 
aleo, expresses the opinion that the official re- 
turns by the ward officers were properly made 
and certified, and duly delivered to the city 
clerk, are to be taken as true by the board of 
mayor and aldermen, and that the only security 
the people have that the ward officers will 
act faithfully and impartially, is their character 
as citizens and their oaths of office, and the only 
remedy for fraudulent conduct, is that existing 
in the case of other officers violating the law,— 
indictment and civil suit by those who are espe- 
cially injured, and more than all, public opinion 
and the ballot box. So the matter will rest. 
Meanwhile, the advocates of the liquor traffic re- 
joice. One hundred guns were fired in the pub- 
lic garden, in honor of the re-election of Mayor 
Seaver. 

THE NAVY-YARD STRIKE. 

Very considerable excitement has existed 
among the workmen in our navy-yard, in com- 
mon with their fellow-laborers in New York and 
Philadelphia, in consequence of the transmis- 
sion of an order from Washington, on Wednes- 
day, directing work to commence at sunrise and 
end at sunset, when there are lees than 11 hours 
between sunrise and sunset. The workmen, 913 in 
number, refused to work under this regulation, 
not more than a dozen of the whole showing any 
dispositien to continue labor. They met in the 
city-hall at Charlestown daily, in deliberation, 
until Saturday, when intelligence was received of 
the suspension of the order, and all returned with 
alacrity to their employment. . Violence having 
been threatened to the few sho were willing to 
work, it was unanimously resolved, with 2 com- 
mendable spirit of self-respect, by the meeting, 
that they discountenanes amy such proceeding 


on the part of of 2 mber, and that 
they would consider am ity offered to any 
who see fit te Ht to the mecting, 
and .anworthy mmittee was ap- 

mel ress for a special 








he view of prevent- 
ilar interference with 


The morning light came and went, but not 
the dream. And after lying in my bed for weeks 


pioneers, and that a few well-filled Baskets of 





with no apparent danger until a few minutes be- 
fore he expired, died on Wednesday, and was 
borne to tho tomb last Saturday. It is not long 
since the death of his wife, who was a grand- 
daughter of General Knox, of revolutionary mem- 
ory. Mr. Sykes was a godly man and a faithful 
minister, and although suddenly called, he has 
entered, we doubt not, upon the joy of his Lord. 
—The correspondence between Dr. Sparks, 
President of Harvard College, and the corpora- 
tion of that institution, occasioned by the resig- 
nation of the former, has been published. The 
reason for his resignation is the precarious state 
of his health, which has made it necessary for 
him to suspend his duties in the college twice 
during the last two years, and which, though 
partially restored, is not sufficient for the contin- 
ued discharge of those duties. Rev. James 
Walker, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
has been chosen to fill his place. President 
Sparks leaves the university in a peaceful and 
prosperous state; the number of students in all 
the departments, and the number of undergrad- 
uates, both being larger than at any former timo. 


his associates in a very remarkable degree. and 


friends of the college. The election of Dr 
Walker by the corporation will be laid before 
the Board of Overseers, for confirmation, at the 
next meeting in January. M. 38. N. 


A VOICE FROM CONNECTICUT, 


The State Committee in Connecticut have had 
the following printed on tho blank leaf of the 
circular issued by the Central Committee. It 
has been sent to all the clergymen and other in- 
fluential friends of the cause throughout the 
state. It would be well for each state commit- 
tee to follow the example of Vermont and Con- 
necticut in this respect : 

Rev. anp Dear Sir :--We forward to you, as 
having the pastoral care of a church, the accom- 
panying circular ; and we beg leave toadd a few 
hints in regard to the carrying out of the plan 
for a church building fund. 

1. It is to be hoped that no church, however 





thy in a great and hopeful plan for doing good. 


neous ; 


ship. 


object in view may not, for that reason, be whol- 
ly neglected, and that the contribution may be 
made on the following Lord’s day, or on some 
other before the close of that month 


liberal minds will devise liberal things in this 
cause. It may therefore be suggested that sub- 
scriptione, payable on or before the first of July 
next, may be received as part of the contribution. 

5. It is desired that the money received in 
each church within the limits of this state, to- 
gether with a particular statement of any sub- 
scriptions which may have been offered, may be 
sent immediately, by mail, to Timoruy Dwicut, 
Esq., New Haven, the treasurer of this commit- 
tee. Where the amount contributed cannot be 
conveniently forwarded in the form of a draft 
or a bank check, it may be sent in bank notes, 
with postage stamps for any fraction of a dollar. 
The pre-payment of postage will of course be de- 
ducted from the contribution. 

6. The Apostle Paul said to the church at Co- 
rinth, in reference to “a certain contribution” 
then about to be made in the churches general- 
ly, “1 know the forwardness of your mind, for 
which I boast of you to them of Macedonia—and 
your zeal hath provoked many.” So we may say 
in reference to the contribution now proposed 
We know that the churches of Connecticut are 
ready. We are confident that, as they have 
never fallen behind in any effort of this nature, 
and as their zeal provoked many in other days, 
when the far west was upon the Genesee and the 
Cuyahoga, 80 now they will do their part with a 
ready and a generous mind. ‘The children and 
representatives of these churches—in other re- 


the old homestead—are looking to see what re- 
sponse Connecticut will give to this great propo- 
sal. Let us be ready, lest if they find you un- 


our ancient honors. 
Joz. Hawes, Committee 
LronarpD Bacon, Sor 
Timotuy Dwicut, ) Connecticut. 

New Haven, Dee. 1, 1852. 

P. S. Allow us to ask that this and the ac- 
companying circular may be read to the congre- 
gation on the Lord’s day, or at least in a church 
meeting. Copies of this sheet will be sent, in 
some instances, to ministers not in the pastoral 
office, and to others, in the hope that their per- 
sonal efforts will be used for the promotion of the 
object. 

Not a word of discouragement have we heard 
in relation to this great movement. On the con- 
trary, while the central and state committees are 
doing all in their power to bring the matter 
properly before the Christian public, individual 
churches are moving, by appointing special com- 
mittees to canvass their congregations, to induce 
all to take part in the good cause. What is 
done must be done quickly. B. 





To the Bditors cf the Independent : 
Your paper of the 16th contains an “ edito- 
rial” from London over the signature of “T.” 
As I read the remarks respecting the Washing 
and Bathing Houses in London, I could not but 
wish your correspondent had been more familiar 
with what has been done in his own city. In 
the multiplicity of things much that is good is 
overlooked, and the preeent is an occasion which 
I will improve, by your permission, to bring to 
the notice of your correspondent and of the pub- 
lic a similar institution to those he so highly and 
justly commends. 

Gentlemen who had seen the operation of 
wash and bath houses for the public in London, 
a few years since started the project for one 
here, and obtained a charter from the Legisla- 
tare incorporating a company fur the purpose. 
A portion of the needful money was raised, land 
was purchased, a building was erected, and the 
establishment is in full operation in Mott-street, 
in this city. 

The whole has been completed at an expense 
of $40,000, including the land (instead of 
$80,000, the cost of the one specified by your cor- 
respondent—without the land). Our building is 
44 feet in width and 80 deep, and has accommo- 
dations for seventy washers. It is built on the 











Dr. Walker onjoys the confidence and esteem of 


his appointment gives high satisfaction to the 


feeble or embarrassed, will neglect the call. Be 
the contribution from a feeble church ever so 
small, it will at least be valuable as a free act of 
special communion with all the churches of like 
faith and order, and as an expression of sympa- 


2. It is to be hoped that the contribution from 
our churches will be, as far as possible, s:multa- 
and therefore that those churches in 
which there is ordinarily a contribution for 
somo othe: purposc vu the first Sabbath in the 
year, will for this once anticipate or postpone the 
contribution customary on that day, for the sake 
of joining with other churches throughout the 
continent in this great act of Christian fellow- 


8. If in any church a contribution on the first 
Lord's day in January is judged to be, on the 
whole, impracticable or unwise, we beg that the 


4. There is reason to expect that some men of 


gions the filial churches with names that tell of 


prepared, we (that we say not ye) be ashamed of 


on their investment.—Robert B. Minturn is 
president, and there is a board of directors com- 
posed of some of the beat men in our city, whose 
great desire is to benefit the working-men and 
working-women. 
Your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp Warren, 


Treas'r of the Association 
Dec. 20, 1852. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Gir?-Booxs.—D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 
send us two elegant books for the season : 

1. “The Women of Early Christianity ; a Series 
of Portraits, with appropriate descriptions by seve- 
ral American clergymen. Edited by Rev. J. A 
Spencer, A.M. With 17 original Designs, engraved 
expressly for this work.” 

2. “The Queens of England, a Series of Por- 
traits, drawn and engraved by eminent artists 
with Biographical and Historical Sketches, from 
Agnes Strickland.” A new edition. 

Scientiric Farmine.-- The Progressive Farmer 
A Scientific Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, 
the Geology of Agriculture, on Plants, Animals, 
Manures and Soils, applied to Practical Agricul- 
ture. By J. A. Nash, Principal of Mount Pleasant 
Institute, and Instructor of Agriculture in Amherst 
College.” Published by C. M. Saxton 
254. 

Warnen.—“ The Spirit's Sword; or, The Truth 
defended from Errors and Popular Delusions.” By 
Rey. William Warren of Upton, Mass. Published 
by 8S. K. Whipple & Co., Boston. 18mo, pp. 179 
Dedicated to Rey, Lincoln Bailey of Waterford, 
Maine, now aged 92, the pastor of the author's 
youth, 





12mo, pp 





Jenninas.— The Philosophy of Human Life; 
with especial design to develop the true idea of 
Disease, its Nature, Immediate Occasicou and Gen 
eral Remedy.” By 8S. Jennings, MD. Published 
by Jewett, Proctor & Worthingion, of Cleveland 
Ohio, aud John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. Sold in 
this city by E. H. Fletcher, 131 Nassau-street 
Price 75 cents. 12mo, pp. 276. Dr. Jennings, for- 
merly of Derby, and since of Oberlin, is now con 
nected with Stewart's Water Cure, at Troy. The 
object of this treatise is to show the urity of man’s 
physical life, and that its tendency is always toward 
the highest point of health, that what is called dis 
ease is only feeble vitality, av) that recovery is 
effected solely by the restorative principle which is 
identical with life itself, aided by proper air, tem 
perature, diet, rest, motion, &c., and that “ medi 
cine has no tendency to Acip nafure in her restora 
tive work.” 

Gorce — My Lifo and Acts in Hungary in the 
years 1848 and 1849. By Arthur Gorgei.” Pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 616 
This is Georgey’s defense of his conduct at and 
after the termination of the Hur garian revoluticn 


History in Psaums.—“ Hebrew Lyrical Histor, 
or Select Psalms arrang<d in the order of th 
Events to which they relate.” With Introducticn 
and Notes. By Thomas Bullinch. Boston: Crosby 
Nichols & Co. 12mo, pp. 242 

American Pusiisations.— From a table publish 
ed inthe December nuwber of Norton's hilera 
Gazette, it appears that in eleven months of th 
year 1852, there were 1150 works published, © 
which 865 were American and 285 foreign reprinte 
Only 25 per cent. foreign’ Where is the alarm 
about the deluge of foreign lic-reture ? The largesi 
number issued in any one month was 149 American 
and 25 foreign in Septem 


Norton.—Mr. C. B. Nortou, 7¥ Chambers-street, 
promises great improvements in the next year’s 
Literary Gazette, increasing its value to book pur 
chasers as well as to booksellors. 


Dr. Apams.—Rey. N. Adams, D.D., of Boston, 
has in press a volume of 13 scimons on “ The 
Friends of Christ in the New Testament.” The 
subjects are : 

The Wise Men from the East; Simeon; The 
Bridegroom and Bride at Cana ; Joh: the Baptist ; 
The Twelve Apostles ; The Chi: ‘ren in the Temple ; 
Martha and Mary; The Woman wiih the Alabas- 
ter Box ; Simon, the Cyrenean; The Penitent Thief; 
The Relenting Crucifler; Joseph of Arimathea ; 
The Women at the Sepulcher. 

Barnes on Siavery.—Mr. Harned, 48 Beekman- 
street, has purchased the remainder of the edition 
of this book, which is so highly commended by 
Mrs. Stowe. [See advertisement.) The learned 
editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, who 
is a southerner, remarks: 








“ This plan of the Rev. Mr. Barnes would appear 
very feasible to any ope who had no knowledge of 
the subject but the question of the right or wrong 
of voluntary slaveholding. He would agree with 
Rev. Mr. B. at once, that all Christians ought to 
emancipate their slaves; not only because justice 
and mercy deanded it, but because, as he alleges, 
if all Christians were to do so, the example could 
not be withstood by the slaveholding communities 
among which they live. But Mr. B.’s plan sup 

poses no difficulties in the way of emancipation 

There are no legal impediments hinted at. The 
members of evangelical churches have nothing todo 
but to follow the example of the Quakers, and tle 
whole evil of slavery is put away from the church s 
forever, and q quiet influence is exerted, which, 
without noise or strife, is to effect universal free- 
dom.” 

It would be interesting to know, from an authen- 
tic source, whether pious persons at the south, 
who truly feel that “justice and mercy demand” 
of them the abandonment of “ voluntary slave- 
holding,” would be likely to meet with an; “ legal 

impediments” that were really insurmountable, to 
prevent them from doing what in their conselence 
they verily believed Christian duty and thei own 
souls’ salvation required of them, If the fact 's $0, 
it is an important item in the evidence on which 
the civilised world will judge of the actual st«te 
of things in the slaveholding states of our country 


Me.vitie.—" My Own Cottage Stories, for Sum- 
mer Hours.” By Melville. pp. 128. 

« My Own Cottage Stories, for Winter Bvenings 
By Melville. Published by W. Hyde & Son. pp 124 
Sunpay-Scuoor, Booxs.—Among late issues by 
the Am. Sunday-School Union, are— ' ’ 
1. “ The Child’s Companion and Youth's Friend, 
for 1852. Bound. pp. 192. 
2. ‘ The Twin Sisters.” 
tle Amelia. pp. 88. a 
8. “ Letters to a Bible Class. 
4. “ Susy Lee.” pp. 56. 

6. “ Willie Marsh.” pp. 24- 
6. “ The Youtbful Pilgrim.” pp. 52. 

7. “ Ligzie Eames.” pP- 53. 
Sunpay-Scnoors.—We have received three little 
works from the “ Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge” —oflice 
683 Broadway—viz. : 

1. “The Standard-Bearer ; and Uncle Jack, ® 
Christmas story.” 18mo, pp. 112. 

Q. “ Flowers of the Forest” pp. 80. By the 
author of Little Henry and his Bearer. 
8.“ The Young WCommunicants. 
pp. 71. 

Onientat.—At the semi-annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Sosicty, held at New Haven, 


A Brief Memoir of Lit- 


pp. 72. 





Original. 

















EEE —___. 
Ise. 
Oct. 13, numerous papers were presen 
from missionaries and others, A n 
adopted to the Government of tho | 
for the appointment of a Philologer 
Expedition. Also, a list of topics for 
Jones, chaplain to the squadron. 
Eranxououicat.—At the meeting of 
Ethnological Society, Nov. 17, held at | 
of Mr. Squier, that gentleman pres 
curiosities exhumed by himself fron 
muli, and discoursed on their resem 
aboriginal remains which have been | 
the state of New York. 


Samcrt Buvorrr.—Over eight tho 
of the ‘ Successfal Merchant” have | 
the New York Book Agents, since its 
here—not yet three-quarters of a year 
is now issued by the Appletons. 


Uxcie Tom.—At a meeting in Gla 
up a magnificent mi morial fund for 
one of the speakers, Mr. Jeffrey, anno 
loud applause, that he had reecived a 


the agent of a bookselling firm in Lond 
remitted £500 to Mrs. Stowe, being y 
profits on “ Unele Tom's Cabin,” with 
10 per cent on all future sales. 

Uncie Ton's Companions.—A_ Le 


says 

“Mr. Passmore Bdwards has added | 
forceful testimony to the truth of Mrs 
presentations, by collecting in one volu 
of many fugitives under the title, ‘| 
Companions ; or, Facts stronger than I 
We find the following 
booksellers’ advertisements in a Lond 


Eva Sonus.- 


“Tua Livene Evanernist, from ‘1 
Cabin’ written by J. BE Carpenter,compe 


Farmer, Priee 2s, ‘Lts great merit w 
it a lasting popularity, It steals the s 
our senses, and lingers longest on ou 
Nottingham Guardian Also, Poor 
Slave Wite, Eva, Fugitive Slave, an 
J. Williams, 123 Cheapside.” 

“A Tear ror Poor Tom.—Linley’s 
BALLAD, from ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
illustrated, just published, price 2: 
fourth edition of Eva, and of the 8 
each 2s. The six songs complete, wit 
trations, price 7s. Chappell, 50 New] 

Uscue Tom's Game.—V, 8. W. Park 
dence, has published a box of cards 


New and Interesting Game of Une 
Little Eva,” the interest of which e 
continual separation and reunion of fa 
by Leavitt & Allen, 27 Dey-street. P 





s MONTHLIES. 

The “ Ohio Journal of Education” fi 
opens with an essay, by Prof. Pairchile 
on ‘ The Joint Education of the Sex 
he denies that such an arrangement bh 
liar tendency to produce matrimonial « 
more than exist where the institution 


sexes are separate. Tle says 


“ Bither sex, educated in absolu 
would be safe from such dangers, whil 
sion should be maintained. No sucl 
maintained or aimed at, except perhay 
monasteries. There is no such thing: 
ing school for either sex, around whi 
sex are not gathered in such numbers. 
the risk referred to. Select the most | 
tion—plant a college there, and let it) 
ous growth—you soon have the wide-s] 
lage, which ¢xcludes neither sex, Ed 
cilities multiply, and soon afemale sem 
up Within sight of the college tower, 
be, perhaps, a mouttain between, but 
mit is a ‘mountain-house,’ surroun 
cades, romantic glens, and other incide 
tain scenery. On both sides there ar 
ments, anniversaries, and exhibitions. 
seem stale, indeed, if attended by a me 
semblage of cither sex alone; under s 
stances, to trust to seclusion for prote 
the danger apprehended in a promise 
is to lean upon a broken reed. Fac 
settle the question, whether the assoc 
sexes on such festal occasions is less or 
cive to tender sentiments than a simila 
extending over the incidents of every- 

* Woodworth’s Youth's Cabinet” is 
gin the new year with fresh zeal and | 
erality of expense 

“The National Magazine,” publishe 
& Phillips, begins Vol. 2 with the Jan 
It has 19 engravings, two of which 
The first isa good likeness of Dr. M 
itor of the Methodist Quarterly. 

“ Harpers’ Monthly Magazine” for J 
most costly in its embellishment and tl 
fal in its choice of picces, of all its pr 

“ Putnam's Monthly” ts destined 
competitors to a close conflict, Wes 
surprised if so much literary strife 
late something. 

Among the articles in “ Blackwood 
for December, just issucd by Scott, f 


Sullivan's “ Rambles in America,” i 
sion is made to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
ing the judgment of those stern 1 
moral] and literary merits of the book 


At the present moment, it is perh 
write dispassionately on such a the 
novel of Mrs. Beccher Stowe is in | 
every one; and must rank hereafter 
as a great literary triumph, than as 
sublime protest in the cause of outrag 
We are glad to observe that she has m 
distinction, which a writer who feels s 
she does would have been apt to hav 
(sic Blackwood), between the general 
the colored population and the detesta 
of cruelty which the law permits. | 
not exaggerated the atrocities whic 
perpetrated under the sanction of tha 
upon the testimony of many well-info 
partial witnesses.’ 


PAMPHLETS, 


Tus Betoven Puysician,.—'A 8&8 


* gioned by the Death of Calvin Smith, 


ledo, Ohio.” By Rev. Anson Smith. 
native of Colraine, Mass. During his 
16 years at T., it is believed that bh 
gratuitous serviers to the amount of $ 

Unirarian Rrotstren.—“ The Unita 
gational Register, fur the year 1853.” 
the Unitarian Association, and publis 
by, Nichols and Co., Boston. Sold in! 
C. 8. Fraucis & Co. pp. 74, of which 
pied with the “ Statistics of Liberal € 
The names are given of 244 “ congreg 
United States, with their pastors,” O 
gations, 22 are in Boston, 165 are in M 
16 in Maine, 13 in Now Hampshire. 
York, 9 in Miinois, and 28 in other st 
are 20 students of divinity at Cambrid 
Meadville, Pa. Of the pastors, $4 he 
tled twenty years or over, 35 for 103 
der 20, and 83 for 6 years and unde 
are no statistics given of contribution 
objects. 


_——_ — 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGI 


Orry Cuveenss,—The Church of t 
open for preaching every Sabbath o1 
Sabbath the second of a series of 
“The Powers of the World to co 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Dr, C 
vieo at half past seven. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Chureh 
ed the Rev. Dr. Skinner to supply: 
Sabbath morning and afternoon, s¢ 
past 10 A.M., and 3 P.M. Public « 
evening at half past seven o'clock, 


Tre Ono Cincutan.—The State 
Obio have issued a cirenlar to the ¢ 
churches of that State, in favor of 
Contribution to the Building Fund 
After stating the plan in detail it clove 


"In fulfillment of the duty impos 
now address the Congregational chu 
and request them to consider this n 
in itas the stewards of our Lord Jesu 
effort is one of great importance to 
religion iu the sparsely settled portic 
try. A little aid in cash in time of 1 
secure the erection of a ehurch, and 
of the Gospel, where without it ye 
away before anything effectual coul 
it might secure its occupancy free fr 
Withont such aid it would so involve 
tion as to cripple all their efforts 1 
the end cornpel them to sell out at 

We are aware that many of tb 
address are feeble, some of them ar 
churches for themselves, and som 
aid of others, but we hope and trt 
will on any such account withhok 
that the rich will contribute of t 
and the poor of their penury. We 
Tequest pastors to present this subj 
Gregations and take collections on | 
Of the year, that so this noble eff 

rty response from the church 
where one of the largest shares is t 

“When the collections are mad 
the sums collected to Mr. H. B. Spe 
specifying in each ease the ehurch 
We contributed. 


wera 


